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INTRODUCTION. 

Thebb is no key to the secrets of history so 
sure and irresistible as an acquaintance with 
the inner characters of the men who make 
history. Acts are to the administrator 
what words are to the orator — ^they may 
express his real mind and design, or they 
may be used to circumvent his opponents, 
to further iniquity, and to conceal guilt. 
The most practised political villain, whose 
hypocrisy makes him an idol of the vulgar, 
must throw oS the mask at home, for relief 
— as it is a severe effort, even to Mr. 
Irving, to assume another character than 
one's own, even for a few hours. And thus, 
whatever a man may do or say, he will be 
governed by the same classes of motives and 
principles in his conduct as an Ambassador, 
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a Minister, or a King, which regulate his 
dealings with his household and tradesmen. 
The man who bullies his wife and servants 
will surely make a tyrannous ruler of men ; 
he who cheats the tax-gatherer will peculate 
the moneys of the State. It is therefore 
possible, on learning the real natural character 
of a prominent statesman, to judge of his 
fundamental political aims and intentions 
with a degree of precision which cannot 
otherwise be attained. I live opposite to a 
butcher's shop, where a black dog lies all 
day ensconced near the door. He is fighting 
with a strange dog on the pavement ; aud the 
assembled crowd (which a canine encounter 
never fails to attract in this country) is 
inclined to blame the stranger dog as the 
aggressor. But I know better; for I am 
aware that he has fought stranger dogs 
(generally smaller than himself) six times a 
week, on the average, for years past; and 
that he is invariably the attacking party. 

The sketches which follow will probably 
be found to throw such light on the 
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characters of the principal living factors in 
the Egyptian problem, as will enable the in- 
telligent reader truly to interpret their sayings 
and doings. Although the author's modesty 
forbids the revelation of his name, it will be 
as obvious to his readers, as it is to the 
writer of this introduction, that he has lived 
very much behind the scenes ; that his views 
of the personages he describes are, upon the 
whole, charitable; and that he is neverthe- 
less equally fearless and impartial, in criticis- 
ing their various faults and peculiarities. 

It may be objected that the sketches of 
the ex-Khedive, Ismail, and of Arabi,^ do not 
fairly come within the scope of this collec- 
tion. 

It would, however, have been difficult 
to introduce very many of the historical 
allusions to be found in the body of the 
book, without a chapter devoted to the 
remarkable Prince, who practically intro- 
duced Egypt to the knowledge of Europe ; and 
alas ! whose restless ambition has brought 
upon that feeble State all the evils and 
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drawbacks, but few of the advantages of 
European civilization. There is, it is well- 
known, a strong party in Paris, Cairo, Con- 
Btantinople, and London, intriguing for 
Ismail's return to power ; and so long as he 
lives, his existence and his claims must be 
reckoned with, in considering Egyptian 
affairs. 

With regard to Arabi, it will suffice to 
remark that General Gordon recently declared 
his belief that the exile now in Ceylon would 
eventually go back to Egypt, to show that 
his name cannot be struck out of these 
sketches. Much needless romance has been 
woven concerning the character and aims of 
this man. It is very doubtful, however, if 
anybody who has perused the account of him 
contained in these pages will ever bestow 
another moment's thought upon him or his 
future. 

The chapter upon Arabi is the most 
elaborate; but that upon the Khedive is 
perhaps the most interesting. Here the 
writer of the " sketches " draws, with loving 
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hand, the portrait of a virtuous and amiable 
Prince, whose very failings inspire sympathy 
and respect. Called to a heritage of bank- 
ruptcy, discontent, and rebellion, he is shown 
to have behaved himself with unswerving 
loyalty to his one sure ally, England, and with 
matchless devotion to his people. His nature 
is gentle, forgiving, almost feminine. He 
would not pistol the beetle-browed rebel in 
the Abdin Square, and he spared his forfeited 
life, after Tel-el-Kebir, before it was asked. 
Yet, with a touch of the leonine daring of 
Mehemet Ah, he insisted on thoroughly in- 
specting the cholera hospitals, which his own 
sanitary officials shrank from entering. 

The writer makes small reference to the 
amazing accusations brought against the 
Khedive by Lord Randolph Churchill; who, 
having assumed " Elijah's mantle," must 
needs look about for some Ahab whom he may 
courageously denounce. But the description 
of Lord Randolph's principal witnesses, as 
wretches whose evidence, given in favour of 
a man in their own country, where they are 
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known, would snjEce to hang him, is more to 
the purpose than volumes of reasoning. It 
is time, by the way, that these tremendous 
charges, tottering on mere hearsay, or the 
foul suggestions of unutterable scoundrels — 
charges which Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville, 
and Lord Salisbury have all contemptuously 
refused to accept as serious, should either be 
publicly substantiated, or publicly withdrawn. 
It was hard enough to prefer them against 
a blameless Prince, at a moment when his 
chief city was in ashes, his friends massacred, 
or destroyed by the cholera, and his dominions 
invaded; when — 

" Amissis, ut fama, (suis) morboque fameque, 
Tnstis ^d extremi sacrum caput adstitit amnis, 
Multa querens. . . ." — 

but now that three statesmen, Eadical, 
Whig, and Tory, of unrivalled experience, 
integrity, and ability, reject such charges, 
made against an ally of the Queen, as 
false and monstrous, it surely is time for 
one who aspires to a seat at the Council table 
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of his Sovereign to produce at least one 
pregnant piece of evidence, by some witness 
whose character will bear examination, in 
support of such astounding accusations. 
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ISMAIL. 

" Give me mine own again ! " — Rich, 11. 

The first time I had occasion to meet Ismail 
Pasha was in the early part of 1867. Lord 
Clarence Paget, then in command of the 
Mediterranean Squadron, had been sent to 
invest him with the insignia of the G.C.B., 
rather, I presume, in view of possible future 
services, than of any actually rendered. 

Egypt was rapidly increasing in poli- 
tical importance. English statesmen were 
beginning to realize the feasibility of the 
Suez Canal; and, although Ismail had not 
distinguished himself during the cholera of 
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1865, when he placed himself in safety by 
a precipitate flight, yet he was generally 
regarded as a man in advance of his age, 
and, in any case, one whose position might 
make him useful as a friend and troublesome 
as an enemy. 

By special favour I found myself attached 
to the staff of the Envoy, and was invited to 
pass my first night in Cairo at the Kasr-el- 
Noursa Palace, where I have since seen in- 
stalled the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Connaught, the first Turkish mission, and 
many other distinguished visitors of the 
Khedives. 

A few days after our arrival, there was a 
grand review of the Egyptian army, at the 
Abbassiyeh camp (now occupied by soldiers 
of a very different stamp), and it was here 
that I first saw the Khedive Ismail, whom I 
was subsequently to know so intimately. A 
great attraction at this review was what was 
called the famous Camel Regiment, which 
Ismail regarded with much pride. The 
swarthy, silent Bedouins excited universal 
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admiration. Not till long afterwards did I 
learn that it was only a coup de theatre^ and 
that the so-called Bedouins were loafers 
hired for the occasion. 

Ismail Pasha was at that time under forty 
years of age. His short person, although 
manifestly tending to corpulence, was slender, 
compared with what it subsequently became ; 
but he had already that peculiar roll in his 
walk, which later developed into a waddle, 
and at first sight deprived him of the appear- 
ance of a dignity, the sense of which grew 
slowly upon one. For he had a sort of 
dignity, which you gradually recognized — a 
strikingly gentlemanlike dignity. He was 
undoubtedly ugly. His ears were large, thick, 
and broad, and of a form diflFerent from any 
I have ever seen in a human being ; his eye- 
brows projected in a ragged, red tangle, and 
almost hid his eyes, which seldom seemed to 
open together. His left eyelid drooped more 
than the other, and when he was listening 
seemed closed, while the right orb wandered 
all over you, as if looking for your weak 
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point. Wlien he began to speak, the head 
was jerked aside, the right eye being half- 
closed, while the left one, turned full into your 
face, startled you with its flash of Oriental 
intelligence. People used to say that he heard 
with one eye and spoke with the other. 
When, many years afterwards, I repeated 
this to him, he said, ** Yes, and I think with 
both;" and the expression was happy, for with 
all his keenness and insight into character, 
his knowledge both of men and things was 
superficial, and rather the result of rapidly- 
formed impressions than of study. His hand 
was peculiarly ill-shaped, and stifi^, like a Guy 
Fawkes' hand — a glove stuffed with straw. 

When on this occasion it came to my turn 
to be presented to his Highness, the men- 
tion of my name, which was long familiar to 
him, though I myself was not, caused him 
to honour me with the attention of his 
speaking eye. The interview resulted in 
the exchange of a few ordinary expressions 
of courtesy, lasting for perhaps a minute, 
but it took me a long time to get over the 
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impression that during that minute I had 
been subjected to — very much the sort of 
examination which a Cairene money-changer 
accords to an unfamiliar coin. 

Some little time afterwards I went, as in 
duty bound, to inscribe my name in the 
visitors' book at the palace, and to my sur- 
prise was asked to go upstairs. I stayed 
with him for perhaps ten minutes ; I can 
hardly recall a word that passed, but I 
remember distinctly that I came away with a 
temporary impression that I was the one 
man in all Cairo whom he wished to see, and 
was anxious most of all to conciliate. I 
make this unblushing avowal with the less 
shame, because I have since known experi- 
enced old men to undergo the same process, 
and admit having cherished the same behef. 

Ismail's power of fascination was, in fact, 
his most extraordinary gift, and I have never 
met a man who fd,iled for the moment to suc- 
cumb to it. Long afterwards, when I saw 
him daily, and was able five minutes after I 
left him to expose the deceptions he had been 
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uttering, I had to admit that so long as I 
was in his presence it was almost impossible 
to avoid being persuaded for the moment. 

I have seen all sorts and conditions of 
men, from Ministers downwards, enter 
Ismail's reception-room bursting with indig- 
nation at some real or supposed insult or 
injury — I have seen the same men leave it a 
few minutes afterwards, cooing reconciliation 
and purring contentment; possibly before 
an hour had elapsed recognizing the glamour 
that had been thrown over them. 

Speaking to me once of a former amiable 
but rather weak Consul-General, he said, " I 
cannot understand —— . He comes here, 
agrees with all I say, then goes away and 
abuses me to his Government. Why should 
he say one thing to my face and another 
thing behind my back ? " 

" Has your Highness never asked him ? " 
I said. 

Ismail laughed. 

"Mon Dieu! twenty times 1 but he says 
that he was wrong in his despatch, and will 
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explain it in the next. Then he makes it 
worse again. What can I do ? J cwrCt sit 
with the man while he writes his despatches ! *' 

Here he half closed his eyes, as he did 
when saying anything that pleased him. 

He once, as delicately as was possible, 
offered a bribe to a newspaper correspondent. 
The words were hardly out of his mouth, 
when he saw that he had made a mistake. 
He finished his sentence with the words, 
" and I only say this in order that I may 
have the luxury of being once refused ; as I 
knew I should be." For five minutes, imtil 
in fact his presence had been quitted, that 
correspondent believed him. 

Let it not be thought that his fascination 
was due simply to powers of Oriental flattery. 
Such a supposition would be equally an in- 
sult to him, and to those upon whom he 
exercised it. It was due rather to a faculty 
of reading the nature of the men with whom 
he had to deal, and adopting their own tone. 
I have heard him praised by different people 
for precisely opposite and contradictory 
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qualities. To one man he would be all 
suavity and mannerism, and you would hear 
him praised for his polished manner and 
knowledge of savoir-faire. Another man 
would laud him because he was business-like 
and went straight to the point. I remem- 
ber him treating with two sets of men in 
reference to the establishment of sugar fac- 
tories. One set was French, the other came 
from Manchester. With the former the 
business took days, and the negotiators 
were charmed with his complete knowledge 
of detail, and the care with which he had 
examined the minutest particulars of their 
proposals. With the latter all was arranged 
in a few hours ; and the Manchester men 
went away saying he was the sharpest man 
of business to be found away from the banks 
of the Irwell. 

I told Ismail of the favourable but totally 
different impression he had made in each 
case. His speaking eye Ut up with a keen 
smile, and he said, — 

" One man rides a horse, another a 
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donkey, another a camel, which have all 
different movements. The best rider is the 
man who can ride all three equally well." 

Another time, when he was talking of 
sending a special mission to Europe, he 
lamented that he had no one to send to 
Paris. " Nubar would do for Constantinople, 
because he can tell cracks; Ch^rif for England, 
for he likes shooting; but neither would 
go down in France. We want a lighter 
material for Paris wear.'* 

Next to his power of fascination, I should 
say his capacity for spending money was his 
salient characteristic. And here was a twist 
in his character, not perliaps so uncommon 
as it may seem at first sight. I have known 
him turn the palace upside down because he 
was being robbed by his gardener of a few 
pence a day, and at the same time make 
a contract resulting in the waste of hundreds 
of thousands of pounds sterling. Before 
coming to the throne, he was known as a 
thrifty, saving landowner, who looked after 
each piastre. When money came pouring 
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in, the old habit seemed to cling to him, so 
far as regarded the comparatively small sums 
with which he had formerly to deal; while 
of the larger sums which came in with his 
new position he was a reckless spendthrift. 

Probably in the world's history never was 
seen such reckless profusion of hospitality 
as was showered on great and small in 1869, 
upon the opening of the Suez (]!anaL That 
the Empress of the French, the Emperor of 
Austria, and the Crown Prince of Prussia 
should have been royally treated was to be 
expected ; but that every Tom, Dick, or 
Harry who chose to ask for an invitation 
should have given him passage to Egypt, 
accommodation at first-class hotels, trips up 
the Nile, and the use of carriages, railways, 
and telegraphs, without the necessity of 
spending in the three months a single piastre, 
was somewhat hard on the tax-payers. 

At Ismailia I saw a Frenchman coming out 
of one of the refreshment booths, complacently 
patting his capacious waistcoat, while he 
chuckled, — 
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^* J'ai mange le patrimoine de trois fellahs." 
I am afraid that before I have finished I 
shall have to relate a few hard traits in the 
character of a man whom I yet learnt to 
like. Let me record first one great redeem- 
ing quality — a genuine sense of humour. 
This made him a charming companion to 
any one of whose discretion he was sure. 
There were few prominent men who visited 
or were resident in Egypt from 1875 to 1879, 
that I have not heard him discuss with, I 
believe, almost absolute openness ; and some 
of them are associated in my mind with 
humorous stories told by the quaint, clever 
little man, who, sometimes nursing his feet 
on the sofa, sometimes rolling with ungainly 
strides about the room, and adding to the 
effect of his voice by gesture, would while 
away the few hours of leisure he allowed 
himself. And rarely was there any spite in 
the stories ; for Ismail, though capable of 
wicked acts, was not, in the strictest sense of 
the word, mean. 

The Consul-General of a certain' Power had 
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once offended him, peace had been made 
by a common friend, and he had buried the 
hatchet by sending a very handsome bracelet 
to the Consul's wife, who had a somewhat 
demonstrative but appreciative way of eating 
maccaroni. When the mediator asked him 
why he had made such costly amends, he 
replied, ** I had no choice between that and 
asking them to dinner, Mon cher 1 I prefer 
war to seeing that woman eat maccaroni ! '* 

The long formal receptions at Bairam, and 
on the anniversary of his accession, were a 
great trial to him. The public came in 
crowds, seated themselves on long divans, 
and the conversation invariably took the fol- 
lowing turn,— 

" It is warm (or cool), your Highness.'* 

** It is warm (or cool), gentlemen, but not * 
so warm (or cool) as in Alexandria," 

" The difference arises, your Highness, 
from the fact that Cairo is dry, and Alexan- 
dria is damp." 

" Precisely so, gentlemen. I have myself 
observed this difference.'* 
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I have attended, perhaps, a dozen of these 
receptions, and I think I may state that I 
have never known this conversation to vary. 

It was when Ismail was in the throes of 
his deposition, that a Consul-General came to 
pay him a visit, and commenced with the same 
interesting topic. Badgered by the Powers, 
beginning to lose faith in Constantinople, his 
generally invariable patience seems to have 
deserted him, and he interrupted his perse- 
cutor, — 

*^Mon cher monsieur le Consul-G^n^ral, I 
know precisely what you are going to say. 
Will you oblige me by taking note of the 
fact in future that I consider Cairo to be 
damp, and Alexandria to be dry ? " 

The Consul-General left, and was heard to 
express a fear that his Highness was losing 
his memory. 

The night before his deposition, Mr. 
Lascelles, the English, and Mons. Tricou, 
the French Consul-General, made a last 
effort to induce him to abdicate in favour of 
his son. But Ismail had pinned his faith on 
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Constantinople, and professed to be able to 
do nothing without the Porte's consent. 
Mons, Tricou, loud and noisy as he was (it 
boded Httle good for peace, by the way, that 
France's interests in China were once in 
his hands), said, ** But you have acted twenty 
times in defiance of the Sultan." It was 
perfectly true ; but Ismail knew his man, 
and he turned on his bully. " I defy you to 
name one instance ! " said he ; and the fierce 
Mons. Tricou, whose strong point was not 
presence of mind, looked confounded, and was 
silent. Lascelles, gentlest and yet best of 
Consuls-General, tried in turn : " But your 
Highness, would it not be well to show some 
independence of Constantinople, since the 
Porte may deceive you." Ismail had an- 
swered the bully after his kind. He replied 
to Lascelles with the quiet humour that he 
knew would awaken a responsive echo, " See- 
ing, mon cher monsieur, that the first use 
you wish me to make of my independence is 
to abdicate all power, I hardly see the advan* 
tage to be gained." 
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Lascelles told me afterwards that lie felt 
" knocked over," and lie could hardly keep his 
countenance in order to reply. This is a 
striking instance also of Ismail's insight into 
character, or secret of fascination. He was 
literally all things to all men. Chameleon- 
like, he would take his hue from the man 
he was addressing — to a bluff man bluff, to 
a gentleman gentlemanlike, &c. 

Ismail's courtesy and consideration seldom 
failed, and never was he seen to better 
advantage than when trying to place the 
nervous at their ease. I was once lunching 
with him in company with a youthful Eng- 
lishman, who vainly endeavoured to make 
himself understood in French. Ismail 
listened with exemplary patience, helping 
him with his quick intelligence of half- 
expressed thought ; till the youth, wanting to 
say that some one had contracted a habit 
of doing something or another, translated 
literally, "il a contracts I'habit." Ismail's 
brow wrinkled, a quick glance of despair 
came over his face (as he looked to me for 
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help) and disappeared, and then, making a 
desperate guess, he replied pleasantly, " Oui, 
c'est vrai ! il ^tait toujours ^troitement 
habille ;" changed the conversation, and led 
it to safer ground. 

His memory was wonderful. On one oc- 
casion, about 1875, I disagreed with him as 
to some point in the original negotiations 
about the Suez Canal. On the spot he quoted 
to me some twenty lines of a not important 
document that he must have received fully 
ten years before. I took a copy of his quota- 
tion at the time, and subsequently found it 
to be verbatim. 

Those Abdin lunches recall many plea- 
sant memories. He dined in patriarchal 
style, with all his Ministers ; and generally 
two European guests, one on each side of 
him. The conversation was almost entirely 
in French. The Ministers understood little, 
and said less; all the interest concentrated 
in the - host ; and good conversation was 
assisted by a capital cuisine^ and excellent 
Haute Sauterne, his favourite wine. For, be 
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it observed, Ismail was by no means a tee- 
total follower of the Prophet. Indeed, latterly 
he was said to take more than was good for 
him, but I cannot say that I ever saw him 
rendered anything more than additionally 
genial by wine. 

Concerning his general intelligence, there 
was a good deal of superstition in his 
character. He objected, among other 
things, to doing anything important on a 
Thursday. On one occasion, he was coming 
down from Constantinople in his yacht 
Mahroussa^ then the fastest vessel afloat, 
and he was informed that he would reach 
Alexandria on Thursday. He ordered her 
to be got in by Wednesday. He was told 
it was impossible. He sent for the English 
engineer. 

** Quite impawsible, yer 'Ighness," said 
the Briton. 

" Must! " said the Khedive firmly. 
"Blow the 'ole thing up, if I try it," 
objected the engineer. 
"If you get in on Wednesday, you are 
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made a Bey; if you fail, you are dismissed," 
said Ismail. 

The Mahroussa saved her boilers, and got 
in, the newly-made Bey declaring he was 
never so near death in his life. 

I think I have said that Ismail Pasha had 
the power of judging character, and I be- 
lieve he was seldom mistaken, though as a 
rule he rigidly adhered to his first impres- 
sion. He prided himself on this, and used 
to say, " I feel it within me, when I am talk- 
ing to a man.^^ His ideal of a man, he used 
to say, was Chinese Gordon. "When that 
man comes into the room, I feel I am with 
my superior." 

" What about ?- " I asked once, 

naming a man of whom I knew he had a 
high opinion. 

" He, too, is a man/' was the reply, " but 
not my superior." 

It is not my purpose to attempt the 
portrayal of Ismail's character. That is an 
enigma which others who have liked him 
less than I did must solve. But I can 
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hardly avoid touching on perhaps the key- 
note to it, Ismail was essentially a creature 
of circumstances ; good soil badly cultivated, 
or left to cultivate itself. His instincts were 
good, his capacity large, but he had never 
been taught to. recognize that there was any 
other law than that of his own will, limited 
by his own intelligence. Between right and 
wrong, as abstract principles, he recognized 
no distinction. Did this counsel suit him — 
he adopted it. Was this man useful to him — 
he made a friend of him. Was that man 
dangerous to him — he got him out of the 
way, with as little compunction as I would 
feel in killing a scorpion. Can such a man 
be a true friend ? No, but he may be a very 
lovable acquaintance. Because it will serve 
to explain my meaning, let me consider my 
own relations with him. First of all, he had 
reasons for liking my name ; next, I wanted 
and asked absolutely nothing from him, 
which was a rare point in my favour. Next, 
he thought that he could make use of me for 
his own purposes ; that led him to make him- 
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self agreeable. Finding that he was mis- 
taken, but also that 1 could not or would 
not injure him, and finding, I suppose, some 
pleasure in being able to talk freely with some 
one, neither a diplomatist nor a creditor, 
he became at last friendly. Having reached 
this point with a man, he would have gone 
any length, and done him any service, if it 
had been asked. No generosity or sacrifice 
would he have shrunk fi'om, except one 
touching his own interest. But let such a 
man be under no delusions. If the day after 
Ismail loaded him with favours, perfectly 
sincerely, and perfectly disinterestedly, that 
man's removal became necessary to his plans, 
he would sacrifice him, not without some 
thought — with a little regret, perhaps — ^just 
as we should shoot a favourite dog that had 
gone mad. 

"It became necessary," he said of the 
darkest deed he ever did, the murder of 
Ismail Pasha Sadyk, his trusted friend, and 
Minister of Finance. In Blue Books, of 
course, he speaks otherwise — ^the man died of 
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drink, or some such cause. But in private 
conversation, without expressly admitting it, 
he says, with neither shame nor hypocrisy, 
" It became necessary.'* Necessary to him- 
self, that is. What other law was there for 
all Egypt and its inhabitants under Ismail 
Pasha ? 

There is the key to the character of the 
man, and the history of the country in his 
time. 

Taught from his youth to fight for life, 
with his own shrewd wit as his sole weapon, 
to fence against financiers with their own 
arms, he was a throned Ishmaelite. 
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" This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 

To whom I leave the sceptre . . . 

... by slow prudence to make mild 

A rugged people, and through soft degrees 

Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he.'' 

Ulysses, 

In the year 1853, ten years, that is, before 
Ismail became Viceroy of Egypt, one of his 
female slaves presented him with a son. She 
was not one of his wives, she occupied a 
rather menial position in the then modest 
household, but she captivated the attentions 
of her master, and as a member of the 
harem she became, without the shadow of a 
reproach, the mother of Mahomed Tewfik. 
Ismail rather resented the intrusion. His 
legitimate wives, of whom he had only three 
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(one short of the prescribed number), had 
only presented him with females, or males 
who had died young, and the healthy boy 
who was now born, was therefore his eldest 
son. 

Priority of birth is generally among 
Moslems a matter of small importance, but 
in this case it became, as we shall see, a 
matter of considerable interest. As it was, it 
gave the slave a right to the vacant position of 
fourth wife, a concession which Ismail secretly 
disliked, and was in no hurry to grant. For 
he had apparently wearied of his love, and, 
with that illogical injustice not pecuUar to 
him only, he vented his displeasure on the 
unfortunate slave and her offspring. The 
wives, we may be sure, did not pour oil on 
the troubled waters, and the result was that 
the two were treated with indifference, and 
became the Hagar and Ishmael of the 
harem. But Hagar knew her rights, and, 
though she was unable to enforce them for 
some time, her unfaithful lover had to 
content himself with, three-fourths of his 
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legitimate quota of wives, while she bided her 
time. 

So it stood when circumstances played 
the game into her hands. Ismail was 
desirous of changing the order of succession ; 
his successor, according to the firman, was 
his uncle Halim, as the eldest living male 
descendant of Mehemet Ah. Ismail was 
intelligent enough to see that the change of 
the Yiceroyalty from one branch of the family 
to another was fatal to any substantial 
government in Egypt ; so, though he cared 
as a rule little for his people, we may as 
well give him the credit of this motive, 
though a hearty detestation of Halim per- 
sonally had probably something to do with it. 

His object was to alter the succession so 
that the Viceroyalty should go from father 
to son. His second and favourite wife had 
meanwhile presented him with a boy, 
Ibrahim Helmy, on whom the father had 
fixed his hopes as his successor. But, imagin- 
ing that he would find no difficulty on this 
point, he kept it in the background, and 
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worked for his project without mentioning 
names. Liberal largess, and still more 
liberal promises, secured him his object at 
Constantinople ; but at the last moment, when 
it became necessary to give the name of the 
future ruler of Egypt, the Porte and the 
Powers alike insisted that the change should 
be in favour of the eldest son. Ismail re- 
sisted, but the combination was too strong 
for him ; Mohamed Tewfik was declared to 
be the heir to the Viceroyalty, and Ismail 
grudgingly accorded to the patient, but still 
obnoxious Hagar, her rights. 

But, like all men convinced against their 
will, Ismail would not alter his opinion, and 
both Tewfik and his mother became thorns 
in his flesh. At no time did he ever cordi- 
ally sympathize with his son, or take much 
trouble about him ; other sons were sent to 
Paris, to Oxford, or to Woolwich, but Tewfik 
was educated at home; and if he owes to 
that fact some of the defects of his character, 
he is indebted to it for some advantages. 

Once indeed, in 1870, he was started off 
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on a tour to the Continent, but the Franco- 
Prussian war breaking out, he was recalled 
before he had gone farther than Vienna, and 
this is all of the world outside of the Nile 
Delta that Tewfik has seen. 

Home- staying youths have ever homely 
wits, and Tewfik is no exception. No one 
can claim for him the talent of his father : 
but neither can any one accuse him of his 
father's defects. 

These papers, however, are neither studies 
of character nor even portraits, but very 
slight sketches, and I simply record my own 
personal reminiscences of a man who, with 
nothing deep in his character, is yet much 
misunderstood. 

On the 26th ^June, 1879, at about 10.30 
a.m., there was a curious little drama pro- 
ceeding in the Abdin Palace at Cairo. Up- 
stairs was Ismail Pasha vigorously remon- 
strating with a newspaper correspondent, 
who was trying to induce him to abdicate, to 
escape that deposition which the correspon- 
dent knew to be imminent. 
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" I tell you," said the little man, " that no 
decision has yet been taken ; I do not deny 
that we are on the eve of an important one. 
I have here," and he fumbled with difficulty 
in his pockets, " a telegram from Abraham 
Bey," his agent at Constantinople, and 
brother-in-law to Nubar. " Nothing will 
be decided till after the Imperial Council, 
at four this afternoon. If you will come 
to lunch, we will await the telegram to- 
gether." 

And while this was going on upstairs, 
there was much excitement below, for 
Ministers and courtiers were busy examin- 
ing the envelope of a telegram inscribed, 
" Ismail Pasha, ex-Khedive of Egypt." 
Each one as he took it up dropped it like a 
hot cinder, and found that he had important 
business elsewhere. 

** Oh, Kairy Pasha," said the Master of 
Ceremonies to the Keeper of the Seals, " it 
is clearly your business to take this telegram 
to his Highness." 

" I ! " said Kairy Pasha, ^' it is manifestly 
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a matter which pertains to the Ministry," 
and he shuffled off. 

At last came Ch^rif, a bluff, blunt old 
man, with no great intelligence, indeed, but 
caring as little for Khedives as for Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry. With a little hesitation 
he took the telegram, and entered the room 
as the correspondent left. 

Ismail's face changed, I am told, very 
slightly as he read it ; the two eyes closed for 
a moment, then he opened it and repeated, 
" You will obey his august Majesty the Sultan 
by resigning the Khedivate into the hands of 
Mahomed Tewfik, Khedive of Egypt." He 
folded up the telegram very carefully, and 
placed it on the table by his side. 

*^ Send for his Highness Tewfik Pasha, 
at once," was all he said, and he sat still 
and waited. 

Meanwhile, at the Ismailia Palace in Cairo, 
where Tewfik lived in quiet obscurity, 
another telegram had arrived, addressed, 
"Mahomed Tewfik, Khedive of Egypt." 
To be sure there was no hesitation in deliver- 
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ing this telegram. It had been brought full 
pelt from the office, and the competition 
had been as to who should present it. 

So it happened that Tewfik had got the 
news a little before his father. I could 
safely guess how he would receive it, but I 
never happened to hear, and will resist the 
temptation to suggest; only when Oh^rif 
came with his message, the carriage was 
already at the door, and the two started for 
Abdin. 

On the way Tewfik showed to Oherif,.in 
silence, the telegram he had received. 
^* Your Highness will take measures to have 
yourself proclaimed Khedive of Egypt at the 
citadel this afternoon," said Oh^rif, 

He returned the telegram, and with un- 
broken silence they arrived at the palace. 

" How will he be received ? " was the 
question. 

Terrible were the hints as to Ismail's 
vengeance against the son that he already 
loathed. 

Ismail was waiting in the long north room 
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of the Palace of Abdin, seated moodily at 
the end farthest from the door. As the 
door opened he rose, walked across the room 
to meet him, raised Tewfik' s hands to his 
lips, and said, — 

" I salute my Effendina." 

Then placing his two hands on his 
shoulders, he kissed him on both cheeks, 
with the words, ** That he may be more 
successful than his father — " and, without 
another word, he crossed from the room to 
his harem, and Tewfik I., Khedive of Egypt, 
stood alone. 

I saw the setting sun two hours later, but 
I am not now writing of him, and will 
only record one remark he made : — 

" I cannot go to the installation this after- 
noon ; I do not think that can be expected 
of me, but I shall be the first to call and 
inscribe my name in the books of the new 
Sovereign of Egypt. Now we will have a 
game of tric-trac." 

But the rising sun Tewfik had no 
time for tric-trao, he had to make very 

D 2 
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hurried preparations for the ceremony. 
At four o'clock he passed through the 
streets, crowded with soldiery, accepting his 
honours with grace, " as to the manner born." 

Previous to this date I had seen little of 
Tewfik. I had paid him occasional visits of 
ceremony on his little estate at Koubeh, but 
the conversation, turning mainly on potato 
culture, did not interest me. He took great 
pride in the personal welfare of his labourers, 
and had started schools- for the education of 
the children, but it was impossible to get 
him to express an opinion on politics. His 
intelligence was at least suflScient to show 
him that, his father was ruining the country, 
and as he had no influence, delicacy pre- 
vented him from offering futile criticism. 

But from the date of his accession until 
to-day, I havcy perhaps, seen more of him 
than have most Englishmen, and without 
ever having felt towards him that strong 
fascination which Ismail,, with much less 
sterling qualities, was able to exercise, I 
have learnt with every day's intercourse to 
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recognize that I had to do with a man, no 
genius indeed, but with good, solid qualities 
not apparent at first sight. 

In appearance Tewfik Pasha is beginning 
to have a singular resemblance to his father, 
though it would be difficult to state in what 
the resemblance consists, for, taken sepa- 
rately, it is impossible to trace it in any- 
single feature, and the expression is wholly 
different. 

At first sight he would appear a heavy, 
rather clumsy Turk, not without dignity, 
but too wanting in expression to be interest- 
ing. Very soon, however, as he begins to 
speak, his face lights up with a pleasant 
smile, and, if he is in a communicative 
humour, you are placed at your ease by the 
feeliQg that you are talking to a man who 
means all he says. Perhaps he is sometimes 
too boyish and child-like to be dignified, but 
there are times when he has shown a little 
of his father's quickness of reply. 

Very shortly after his accession, Mons. 
Tricou, the French Consul-General, with 
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that gross want of tact which characterized 
his every act, ventured to remonstrate with 
him on the impropriety of his remaining 
intimate with his father. 

" Mons. Tricon, I listen to you as Khedive, 
not as a son." 

When England and France were re-esta- 
blishing the Control, to which he was said 

* 

to be opposed, one of Tenniel's cartoons 

represented him as disliking his new " pair 
of boots." I showed it to him. He looked 
at it closely, and then said, ** Ah ! but this 
is a 'pair. Your Mr. Punch should have 
drawn two odd boots — one of English make, 
one of French make." Although in the early 
part of his reign compelled to wear the 
odd pair, and to look as if he found them 
equally pleasant, he never concealed from 
me, at least, his strong English preposses- 
sions; and he was fond of saying, " They 
make French boots too narrow ; they pinch 
in the toes." This mild little joke was 
repeated in various forms until the aboHtion 
of the Dual Control, when I congratulated 
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him upon getting into Egyptian babooshes 
again. " Yes," he added, " but English- 
soled." 

Humour is certainly not his strong point, 
but he has a certain sense of the ridiculous. 
A little before the recent troubles, there 
appeared in Cairo a newspaper correspon- 
dent who loudly complained that he could 
not get presented to the Khedive. I knew 
enough of this gentleman to feel sure that, 
unless he secured an introduction, the 
columns of the Howler would soon be full of 
virulent abuse of the Khedive, while an 
exactly contrary result could be obtained 
with very little trouble, and, knowing the 
value of public opinion, I interested myself 
to get the emissary of the Howler an audi- 
ence. The result was that, while I was with 
the Khedive, Tonino Bey, gentlest of Masters 
of the Ceremonies, brought in a card, and 
referred his Highness to me for information. 
The card was covered with an inscription in 
Turkish, detailing all the glories that the 
owner had acquired elsewhere. Tewfik gave 
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a low, prolonged whistle of astonishment. 
"Who is he? Shall I receive him?" I 
hinted that very little would make him a 
friend, still less an enemy ; that it was worth 
while getting as many friends in the press as 
possible. 

"Talk to him alone: give him an extra 
cigarette," I said, and as I left, crossed 
, who entered. 

A quarter of an hour later the correspon- 
dent came out again. Beaming with satis- 
faction, he took me aside, — 

" I am surprised to find him so intelligent 
a man ; he was evidently very anxious to see 
me. Will you have a cigarette? Tewfik 
insisted on filling my case." 

The Khedive not smoking himself, the 
palace cigarettes are notoriously bad, and I 
declined with thanks ; but the Howler went 
very straight from that day forward. 

I have spoken of him as boyish, and he 
loves to tell innumerable stories of his en- 
counters with the English guards who were 
placed round his palace when we first entered 
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Cairo. He always rises early, and generally 
begins his reading of official reports at 
6 a.m. ; but one morning he had slipped out 
into the gardens of G-hezireh at sunrise, and 
was returning to the palace, when he was 
stopped by a sentry, — 

"Yer can't go in 'ere, yer know," said 
Tommy Atkins, with goodnatured contempt 
for the ignorance of an evident " furriner." 

" But I belong to the palace," said the 
Khedive in his hesitating English. 

** Oh, do yer — well, what sort of a place 
'ave yer got ? " 

" Very good." 

" Ah, fine times, I s'pose ; nothin' to do 
and plenty to eat, from the look of yer. 
Wouldn't mind servin' this chap myself, if 
'e'd give me six shilUn' a day; what sort of 
a feller is he ? " 

Just then the sergeant coming round, 
saluted the Khedive, who passed in, to the 
horror of Tommy Atkins, now recognizing 
his mistake. 

The colonel getting to hear of the incident, 
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thought it necessary to offer an apology to 
the Khedive, who, however, was delighted, 
and told the story at least twice a day for 
a month. Ismail would at one time have 
taken the man into his service, and possibly, 
out of pure caprice, made him a pasha before 
long. But Tewfik does not indulge in pranks 
of this sort. 

Another time something of the same sort 
happened, and Tewfik gave a small coin to 
the sentry. 

" Thank you, Johnnie," said the soldier. 

Tewfik gave a larger coin. 

"Much obliged, sir," said the sentry, 
making a salute. 

Tewfik gave a gold coin. 

" Beg your pardon, yer 'Ighness I Present 
arms there ! " 

Perhaps the most striking point of Tewfik' s 
character is his reserve of passion-courage. 
Let me explain what I mean, for I do not 
wish to misrepresent him as a Ney. Of that 
sort of courage which we call presence of 
mind he has none. When he found himself 
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surrounded by 4000 soldiers, who, I believe, 
would have hanged Arabi had he taken the 
initiative, and boldly disarmed him, he could 
not be induced, even by Sir Auckland Colvin, 
to take the necessary measures. It had come 
upon him too suddenly, and Tewfik requires 
time to grasp an idea. But when a mighty 
fleet was preparing to bombard the forts, the 
strongest of which was but a few yards from 
his palace, when not only^^his own subjects, but 
Europeans, were leaving the town for safety, 
nothing would induce him to place himself 
out of harm's way. I was one among many 
who took leave of him on the 10th of July, 
1882, doubting ever to see him again alive. 
In the whole city there were, perhaps, not a 
dozen men upon whom he could rely as 
friends, while the 8000 soldiers had been 
taught to regard him as an enemy. But he 
said, " My duty is with my people ! " and there 
was no entreaty that could alter his resolu- 
tion. I left his presence, and a few minutes 
later saw Sir Beauchamp Seymour: of the 
two, the latter showed more anxiety and less 
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self-possession. I saw the Khedive again 
three days later, when, after having been 
held a prisoner at Ramleh by unruly soldiers, 
he had again obtained safety, and Arabi was 
sheltered behind Kafr Dawar. He showed 
less emotion than I did : he was as calm as 
if nothing had happened. 

We have seen in the newspapers another in- 
stance in the last few months. While natives 
and Europeans were alike clamouring for 
cordons to bind in their unhappy, pestilence- 
stricken countrymen, careless whether or 
not they died, so long as they themselves 
could be kept free from contact, Tewfik 
quietly announced that he was going into 
the lion's den — to Cairo itself. There was 
consternation among the suite, who thought 
they would be bound to follow, but none on 
the part of the Khedive, or of the Khediviah, 
his wife. 

" I am going. Arrange among yourselves 
who shall accompany me." And when the 
brave little lady announced that she too was 
going, who could hesitate ? 
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At Cairo there was talk of protecting him 
by a special cordon round the palace ; but 
he called for his carriage, and drove to the 
cholera hospital, spoke to the patients, 
examined minutely into their comforts — did 
in fact what, to the best of my belief, no 
other of his countrymen would have done. 

It has been supposed that he is cruel and 
vindictive, because he is said to have uttered 
strong things against Arabi. Now, I was 
in Egypt at that time, and I can say 
that I never met a man who did not say 
strong things against Arabi, and few had 
so much reason as Tewfik. When a man 
has had your head in chancery for an hour 
and suddenly the position is reversed, you 
are not apt at once to utter the precepts of 
the Sermon on the Mount, and are more 
likely to find expression for your feelings in 
some of the Psalms of David. 

" Job didn't put his naked heel on the 
business end of a tin-tack ! " said the Ameri- 
can who, in jumping out of bed, indulged in 
strong language, and was reminded of the 
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patience of the son of Uz ; and harsh critics 
should try and realize the position. I feel 
pretty certain that the Khedive never used 
stronger language about Arabi than Lord 
Randolph Churchill has applied to Mr. Glad- 
stone, and he probably received harder treat- 
ment at the hands of his rebel subject than 
even the Premier has inflicted on the leader 
of the Fourth Party. 

The involuntary mention of Lord Randolph 
compels me to refer to his ridiculous charges 
against the Khedive. If my Egyptian 
sketches are sufl&ciently interesting to war- 
rant their continuance, I shall find materials 
for an interesting, though somewhat 
repulsive one in a group of the principal 
witnesses in support of this charge. At 
present, all it seems necessary to say is, 
that their unsupported evidence in favour of 
any one man, would in Egypt, where they 
are known, be considered almost sufficient to 
justify his execution. 

If I wanted to summarize Tewfik's character 
in one word, I could choose none better than 
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" loyal." I have seen him under almost all 
possible circumstances, and, though he has 
done many foolish things, I do not think that 
he has ever committed any one act which had 
not its basis in an honest wish to do what he 
thought right. After the bombardment, for 
instance, he issued what I thought was a 
very disingenuous proclamation, practically 
exonerating Arabi for resisting the English, 
and blaming him for not continuing the 
struggle up to a certain date. I still think the 
proclamation was foolish, but on remon- 
strating with him, I soon saw the current of 
ideas which had produced it in his mind. 
He wished to wipe off all old scores and 
to begin anew. True, all the soldiers were 
really fighting against his orders ; but if so, 
they were all rebels. He opened the door 
for their escape, he accepted the hability 
for what had been done, he covered their 
guilt by his proclamation ; " Only come 
in now/' he practically said, " only obey 
my orders now, at a date when I tell you 
I have made peace with the English, and 
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the past I not only excuse, but will defend 
you for." 

A roundabout way, thinks John Bull, with 
his strong common sense. " Yes, my dear 
sir, but Tewfik is not a John Bull, has not 
your common-sense EngUsh way of looking 
at things ; moreover, if he had, he is not 
addressing Englishmen, or men who would 
understand it, and I never pretended that he 
was a genius." 

Loyal to the core, he refused to intrigue 
against his father, in spite of repeated temp- 
tations; equally loyally he accepted and 
supported a Dual Control, which he always 
prophesied would fail Foreseeing the signi- 
ficance of the Arabi movement long before 
his Ministers did so, he loyally accepted the 
role of constitutional Sovereign which had 
been given him, and, except by advice which 
was neglected, refused to interfere, when 
the consequences of that neglect had brought 
his country under a military dictatorship; 
loyal to England and France, he turned a 
deaf ear to the Porte. Loj^ally to-day he 
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accepts Lord Dufferin's constitution, know- 
ing full well tliat it will be found wanting. 

In fact, Tewfik has been far too loyal for 
his own interests ; had he insisted a little more 
strongly on his own ideas, he would have 
been met indeed by the remonstrances of 
England and Prance, but, like Arabi, he 
would have been given ample time to show 
his intentions, and the military movement 
would never have been allowed to grow to 
the proportions which it assumed before it 
was crushed at Tel-el-Kebir. But, because 
he acted loyally and refused to override the 
decision of his Ministers, because he followed 
implicitly the advice of England and France, 
he has been accused of vacillation and weak- 
ness of character. 

Those who make such a charge must surely 
forget that during his reign he has taken no 
single measure without the concurrence of 
Sir Edward Malet ; that Sir Edward may be 
reasonably supposed to have given no advice 
without the consent of his Government, and 
that any feebleness of purpose which has 

E 
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been shown, reflects therefore not on Tewfik, 
but on our own policy. 

Admitting that the Khedive acted loyally, 
how could it be reasonably expected that his 
policy should be characterized by firmness. 
Our Indian experience has shown us how 
difficult it is to rule a distant possession 
from Downing Street; but in the case of 
Egypt, we not only tried to rule without 
showing that we ruled, we not only were 
liable to our own fluctuations of policy, but 
at every step we had to consult another 
Power with almost monthly changes of 
ministry, and frequently to take into con- 
sideration the susceptibilities of at least four 
other Powers, each subject to similar vacil- 
lations. 

Tewfik is certainly not particularly strong- 
minded or opinionated, but had he been so, 
he could not have proved so loyal to his allies 
as he has done. 

But when the question is no longer one in 
which his position as Khedive is concerned, 
Tewfik can be firm enough. I have shown 
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how lie replied to Mons. Tricou, when the 
latter ventured interference with his private 
affairs, and he was equally firm when he 
refused to secure his own safety by sacrificing 
as a sop to Arabi the adherents of his 
father. 

Among those who know him best he in- 
spires strong affection, among all he com- 
mands respect ; but the highest testimony to 
his character would be given by the labourers 
and tenants of his small private estate at 
Koubeh, for they have seen him as a man 
and a master, not as a Khedive. Solicitous 
as to their comfort, generous in supplying 
their every want, strict in punishment 
of their faults, but just in every word 
and act, he enjoys, there, a popularity 
possessed by perhaps no other landowner in 
Egypt. 

The education of children is one of his 
hobbies, and no man had done more for the 
education of the Egyptian masses than Tewfik 
even before he came to the throne. 

His children have English nurses and Eng- 

E 2 
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lish masters, and are brought up with military 
discipUne. An English oflBicial once brought 
as a present for Prince Abbas a small, highly- 
ornamented sabre. The small boy of eight 
was not, however, allowed to receive it, as 
he had not yet shown suflScient proficiency 
to be entitled to it. He was only a corporal, 
the sword was ordered to be kept for him 
antil he was a lieutenant ! 

With all this there is certainly no harsh- 
ness, for it is diflicult to imagine two brighter 
or apparently happier boys than Princes 
Abbas and Ibrahim ; returning salutes with 
perfect gravity, there is yet a merry twinkle 
in their eyes as they recognize any one whom 
they call " Our father's friend.'' Tewfik 
never tires of telling how, when he goes into 
the nursery and speaks English to them, they 
laugh at his pronunciation, and correct his 
errors. 

The mention of the English nurse reminds 
me of a small act of Tewfik's, which illustrates 
very well the kind thoughtfulness of the man. 
No sooner had he passed in safety through 
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the burning streets of Alexandria, after two 
days' fearful anxiety, than, at a moment when 
he had matters of vital importance to occupy 
him, he sent for an English friend, and begged 
him to telegraph to the family of his nurse 
that she was in perfect safety. 

An English general oflBicer who had seen 
much of him, summed him up in one word : 
"He is a little gentleman." 
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ARABI. 

" The three-hoop'd pot shall have ten hoops." 

H&ary VI. y PaH JT. 

PjttOBABLT of no character in the present 
century has more rubbish been written than 
of Achmet Arabi. 

He has been declared a genius and a fool, 
a patriot and a tyrant, a statesman and an 
anarchist. He has been compared to Gari- 
baldi and to Bomba, to Oavour and to 
Marat, to Washington and to Nero. His 
descent has been traced from Mahomed, and 
from a Scottish clan. He has been dubbed 
a Spaniard, a Jew, and an Irishman. 

The history of his life will never need to 
be written, but the humble character of these 
sketches may, perhaps, warrant a few pages 
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being devoted to a man who, equally un- 
deserving of esteem, praise, or blame, has 
acquired sufficient notoriety to justify a 
passing notice. 

Ahmed Arabi was bom somewhere about 
the year 1840, in the village of Heyha, in 
the province of Charkieh, in Lower Egypt. 
His father was a respectable fellah, since 
deceased, possessing a few acres of land, 
working it as best he could, and living in 
the usual squalid dirt and poverty charac- 
terizing his class. 

No extraordinary portents marked his 
birth; to this day his mother and himself 
are unable to agree as to the year of the 
event, or as to whether he was the second 
or fourth son which she bore to his father. 
It would appear that the good woman called 
two of her sons Achmet, and one of them 
died. The others, as is the case in many 
Ai'ab fellah families, have disappeared, died, 
or, what is almost the same thing, become 
soldiers. There has even been a doubt ex- 
pressed as to whether he is the son of the 
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woman he calls his mother, or whether he 
does not belong to another of the sante 
family. All that we know is that he was of the 
family of Arabi of Heyha, and the very loose 
way in which family records are kept leaves 
this point of the vaguest character. He was 
called Ahmed Arabi, he accepted the name, 
and I do not know that it is of any import- 
ance to inquire further. Ahmed Arabi, then, 
got what is called an education at the village 
schools, that is, he learnt to sing chapters of 
the Koran with a book before him, an effort 
of memory which in Egypt is known as read- 
ing. In time, his family being of small 
means, he was unable to escape the conscrip- 
tion, and was drafted off with others to the 
army. Being of full size, and of average 
intelligence, he became an officer. Said 
Pasha fancied Egyptian officers, and as there 
was no other qualification of merit possible, 
he chose the best-looking men. At Said*s 
death he was a captain, and among the 
officers of the guard at the palace in Cairo. 
He was once rather noisy under the palace 
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windows, and Ismail, explaining that he 
made more noise than the big drum, and 
was less useful, ordered him to receive 
punishment, and to be removed. 

This was his first grievance against Ismail 
Pasha, and very shortly afterwards he was 
induced by one Ali Eoubi to join a secret 
society of native officers. This society pro- 
posed to itself two objects ; the one abolition 
of the invidious favouritism shown to Cir- 
cassian officers, the other the deposition of 
Ismail Pasha. 

I shall have more to say of this society 
later ; for the moment, Arabi was a very un- 
influential member of it, the real leader 
being his friend, Ali Roubi. 

War broke out between Egypt and Abys- 
sinia, Arabi was in charge of transports at 
Massowah, and a charge of corruption being 
made against him, he fell in disgrace. I 
may as well at once say that a charge so 
frequently and unjustly made against any 
man whom it is desirable to get rid of, does 
not really discredit the accused. 
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From what I can learn, it is far more 
probable that Arabi showed some insubor- 
dination, or possibly opposed peculation 
in his superiors, than that he himself was 
guilty of it. The charge proves nothing 
more than that some one wanted to get 
rid of him. The punishment had probably 
much to do with future events. Still farther 
embittered against Ismail and the Circassian 
oflBcers, with time lying idly on his hands, 
he took to attending lectures at the Mosque 
El Azhar, acquired that facility of expressing 
vague nothings which is his sole talent, 
and added to his other dislikes that of 
Europeans. 

After a time Ismail, always working to 
increase the army, allowed him again to join 
a regiment ; and he resumed his connection 
with the secret society, becoming a far more 
important member of it. His recent re- 
ligious training, and his eloquence, so called, 
added to a rather striking person, and a re- 
putation for sincerity, carried weight in an 
assembly where the one-eyed was king. Ali 
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Eoubi, who was a man of more ability than 
character, saw that with other qualities he was 
vain and easily led, and that Arabi would 
make a better figure-head than himself. 
Foreseeing, moreover, a certain amount of 
danger, he resolved to cede the post of 
honour to his friend, while really maintaining 
control over him. 

Such was the position when Ismail found 
himself at loggerheads with the European 
advisers, whom he had recently summoned 
to his help. Against the inconvenient pre- 
tensions of the Powers, it became necessary 
for him to find some support. After trying 
in vain to sow discord between England and 
France, after failing to raise the Sultan from 
his apathy, the only hope that seemed left 
to him was that of creating, or pretending 
to create, a National Egyptian Party. 

It so happened that at that time the secret 
society, seeing that Ismail was in difficulties, 
thought that the occasion had come for 
which they had long been waiting. Ali 
Roubi opened up negotiations with Ali 
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Moubareh, a member of the Cabinet, and 
a native, like themselves. Roughly they 
sketched to him their plan ; it was to place 
him, Ali Moubareh, at the head of the move- 
ment, and to ask, with arms in their hands, 
the deposition of Ismail. 

Ali Moubareh was shrewd enough to see 
that there was little chance of success in 
such a scheme. Ismail would have quietly 
got rid of the chiefs, and the reign of the 
Circassians would have been more assured 
than ever. He took the whole story to his 
master. 

Ismail was aghast. Feeble as the plan was, 
it showed him a power in his army of 
which he had hardly dreamed. Here was 
the means to obtain such a support as he 
required. 

Unless I have failed to give any idea of 
Ismail's character, it will be readily under- 
stood that no considerations of personal 
resentment stood in his way. Here were 
men capable of showing a certain amount of 
boldness against him ; they must clearly be 
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used in his favour. He sent for some of the 
chiefs, and Ali Eoubi, Arabi, and Toulba, 
with, we may imagine, misgivings which were 
only allayed with much difficulty, waited upon 
the Khedive. 

There happened then what, as I have 
said, happened almost invariably with those 
that Ismail cared to charm. They entered 
as his enemies, they came out as his allies. 
Seventy native officers were in one day made 
lieutenant-colonels ; Arabi was among them, 
and received in addition the high honour of 
one of the Khedivial harem slaves as his wife. 

A few days afterwards a little comedy was 
enacted at Cairo. Nubar and Rivers Wilson, 
while driving to the Ministry of Finance, 
were stopped and assaulted by soldiers ; the 
scuffie assumed the dignity of a riot, the 
Khedive was sent for, and showed presence 
of mind. Received with cheers by the soldiers, 
he promised them redress, ordered them to 
their homes, and posed as the restorer of order. 

Then he sent for the consuls, pointed out 
to them the unpopularity of Nubar, said he 
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could only guarantee order if Nubar were 
dismissed, and gained his point. 

The threat of a repetition of the comedy 
sufficed for him to get rid of the other 
Ministers, and, as the head of a National 
Party, he again ruled alone. 

And of all this Arabi was a spectator ; the 
lessons sank deep into his mind, and bore 
dangerous fruit. 

Is it necessary to ask how Ismail, generally 
so astute, committed the blunder of showing 
the army their power ? The explanation is 
not difficult. Ismail's policy was invariably 
one of the hour — the obstacle of the moment 
must be crushed at any cost ; that once done, 
the tool, if it became dangerous, could be 
crushed too. Ismail wished to get rid of 
European supervision, and he used Arabi and 
his friends as the readiest means of doing 
so. He was far too clever a man not to see 
that he had created a Frankenstein Monster, 
far too unscrupulous a one to allow it to exist 
after it had served its purpose. 

The too-hurried deposition of Ismail that 

p 
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followed saved him from another crime, saved 
Arabics life, and necessitated our intervention 
three years later. 

Yet Arabi can hardly have recognized this, 
for he was averse to the deposition. He took 
the famous oath at the citadel, swearing to 
defend Ismail with his life, and forty-eight 
hours later made his obeisance to Tewfik. 

Before Ismail left the country, he spent one 
long night closeted with his son and suc- 
cessor. He had, as I have said, not much 
affection for him; but stiU in the new 
Khedive lay for the moment all the hope 
of his family being allowed to retain the 
throne, and he gave him the best advice he 
could. It would be curious to know all the 
counsel given by this wily Ulysses to the 
untried Telemachus ; it has never been re- 
vealed; but I know that, among his warnings, 
he pointed out to Tewfik the dangerous sense 
of power which had been gained by the army. 
From the remedy which he counselled, the 
sensitive and gentle Tewfik shrank in horror; 
but the warning settled deeply in his mind, 
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and accounts to a great extent for the un- 
usual acumen whicli he showed in recognizing 
the danger and importance of a movement 
which Riaz persisted in calling *^rien." 

Since the new Khedive felt that he could 
not adopt the radical measures recommended 
by his father, he took the opposite tack, that 
of conciliation, and tried to bind the officers 
to him by gratitude. He let it be known 
that with his accession there was a tacit 
amnesty for all the past. " We have all 
been wrong,*' he said generously ; " let us all 
begin afresh ;" and he made Arabi and others 
full colonels. 

Had Arabi been either a man of intel- 
ligence or of patriotic intentions, he would 
have grasped the opportunity so cordially 
offered him, and thrown the weight of such 
influence as he possessed on the side of the 
young Khedive. It is difficult to judge what 
would have been the positive gain to the 
country had such a course been adopted: 
the negative gain is manifest to any man 
who wished to see Egypt spared from war, 

F 2 
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for there would have been no Tel-el-Kebir 
and no costly indemnity. But it is probable 
that Arabi's influence, which depended, as I 
shall show, mainly upon promises that no 
Government could execute, would have been 
of httle avail ; and if his object were simply 
notoriety, he was more likely to obtain it 
by opposition to, than by support of, the 
Government. 

However that may be, it is certain that he 
made no cordial attempt to work well either 
with the Khedive or the Ministry. The 
Minister of War at the time was one Osman 
Pasha Rifki, a most energetic Turk, who had 
been very intimate with Arabi in earlier days, 
and with whom therefore it might have been 
expected that Arabi could work cordially. 
Yet it was with this man that the struggle 
first began; and because it is necessary to 
judge Arabics character that we should ascer- 
tain, as closely as possible, his motives ; and 
because this period has been rather lost sight 
of, I shall dwell upon it at more length than 
its importance might seem to merit. 
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Whatever were the faults of Eiaz, he was 
perfectly sincere, if not always successful, in 
trying to put down that vice of the country — 
peculation of all the officials in every depart- 
ment. Among others, it was notorious that 
the Army Budget was unnecessarily large, 
owing to the imperfect check kept on the ac- 
counts of the regiments. Sir Evelyn Wood 
could tell us many stories of what has been 
since discovered, which are quite sufficient to 
prove, if there had ever been any doubt about 
it, the systematic robbery by which the State 
and the soldiers alike were robbed. There 
was robbery in the weight of the provisions ; 
in the price paid, in the number of rations in- 
dented for ; and when the wretched soldiers 
at last got their miserable portions, the 
officers used to share with them, and pocket 
their own special allowances. Such things, 
which as I say are only proved now, were 
very well known to Riaz, and he was there- 
fore amply justified, and only acting in the 
interests of the soldiers themselves, in insist- 
ing upon searching inquiry. Osman Pasha 
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Rif ki was a man of honesty and energy, and 
set to work to examine the accounts of each 
regiment. Now let me at once say that no 
such peculation was proved against Arabi. 
I should like to say that his accounts were 
found correct; but, as a matter of fact, 
they had not come under examination before 
Osman Rifki was dismissed ; still, as there 
was nothing proved against him, he is en- 
titled to the supposition that he was person- 
ally honest. But on the assumption that he 
really was what he, or I should say his ill- 
advised friends have since pretended he 
was — a single-minded patriot, anxious to 
reform the abuses under which his country- 
men were labouring, what attitude would he 
have adopted towards Osman Pasha Rifki ? 

Here was a man, a Minister, a personal 
friend, instinicted to inquire into and prevent 
the oppression and robbery of the soldiers. 
Surely if there were any measure which the 
patriot colonel might have been expected to 
support with his heart and soul, it was this. 
He, free himself from such dishonesty, the 
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soul of honour, as lie has been called, knowing 
intimately, as an ex-transport officer, all the 
commissariat system of the regiments, must 
have been fully aware of all these abuses 
now revealed by Sir Evelyn Wood; he must 
have been aware too that the main sufferers 
from it were his own fellow-countrymen in 
the ranks, for whom we are told he was 
willing to sacrifice so much. Negative, if 
you will, his intelligence, and assume that he 
was ignorant of all this, yet he was told that 
such a chargfe was alleged, and surely that 
strong sense of honour and of justice which he 
is said to possess would have compelled him 
to insist upon inquiry. I am sorry to say he 
took an exactly opposite course. First with 
Osman Rifki, and then with Abd-el-Al and 
Ali Fehmi, he did all in his power to choke 
inquiry ; he threw obstacles in the way ; he 
taught the ignorant soldiers that the object 
was to reduce their rations ; he excited 
throughout a feeling of discontent. The 
inquiry, thwarted at every step, went on 
slowly. Abd-el-Al was found to have made 
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120Z. in the purcliase of meat alone. Ali 
Fehmi had pocketed 400Z. When these two 
men, his personal friends, were implicated, 
Arabi's fury knew no bounds; he openly 
insulted Osman Rifki; the three threatened 
him with vengeance, and in a short time 
complaints of every nature against him and 
other Turkish officers were sent direct to the 
Khedive. 

These became so frequent that the Minister 
of War at last issued an order that all peti- 
tions from officers were to come through him, 
and threatened punishment in the event of 
the order being disobeyed. The colonels 
took no notice, and a further petition having 
been sent direct, they were summoned to 
appear before the Minister of War at the 
Kasr-el-Nil Barracks. 

The three colonels obeyed the summons, 
but, as they left their regiments, two of 
them, Abd-el-Al and Ali Fehmi, said, " If we 
do not return within an hour, come and fetch 
us." On arrival at the palace the colonels 
found themselves before a court-martial, but 
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hardly had the proceedings begun before a 
turbulent crowd of soldiers broke into the 
Ministry, upset chairs and tables, boldly 
carried off the three colonels at their head to 
Abdin Palace, and demanded the dismissal 
of the Minister of War. The Khedive was 
helpless ; Riaz, aghast at this sudden develop- 
ment of "rien," was unable even to gasp 
advice. The Enghsh and French Consuls 
were unable to act without instructions, and 
the mob was pressing. Tewfik gave way, 
Osman Eifki was dismissed, and Mahmoud 
Sami was made Minister of War. 

All this took place on the 1st February, 
1881. Twenty months after Tewfik's acces- 
sion, it may be taken as the commencement 
of the second period, that when slumbering 
discontent broke into open defiance, and 
when, for the second time, the army achieved 
a victory. 

The first time they had acted in obedience 
to Ismail, to obtain his objects ; and then 
learnt their power ; this time they had acted 
under their own orders for their own objects. 
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and had u^ed their power. And here it is 
worth while drawing attention to the fact 
that the order which produced the riot was 
given, not by Arabi, but by Ali Fehmi and 
Abd-el-Al. Both of these men had far more 
initiative, courage, and, except upon one point, 
capacity than Arabi. We have learnt to look 
upon Arabi as the leader of this movement; 
as a matter of fact, the whole of the recent 
events were due to far abler and more un- 
scrupulous men. Arabi was the mouthpiece, 
and because words go for more than acts in 
Egypt, and because others were glad to shelter 
themselves and their dubious characters be- 
hind him, he was made the figure-head ; yet, 
as I shall show later, this man, of whom so 
much nonsense has been talked, was nothing 
but a very ordinary fellah, with, to use a 
vulgar expression, the " gift of the gab." 
Mahmoud Sami became Minister of War, 
and he is so closely connected with the whole 
movement, of which he was perhaps the main 
support, that I am compelled to incorporate 
him in my sketch of Arabi. 
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Mahmoud Sami is half Turk and half 
Egyptian, and the combination has produced 
a very thoroughbred scamp, of considerable 
ability for low Eastern intrigue. He is one 
of those men, not uncommon in the Levant, 
of whom it may be safely predicated that, 
under any given circumstances, they will 
adopt a crooked path to obtain their ends, 
rather than a straight though easier one. 
Sir Henry Bulwer once gave a useful piece 
of advice to any one interested in studying 
Turkish diplomacy. He said, '* When you wish 
to know what a Turkish oflficial is likely to do, 
first consider what it would be to his inte- 
rest to do, next what any other man would 
do in similar circumstances, and, thirdly, 
what every one expects him to do. When 
you have ascertained those, you are so far 
advanced on your road that you may be 
perfectly certain he will not adopt either of 
these three courses." The remark is toler- 
ably descriptive of Mahmoud Sami, with the 
addition that you may also safely exclude 
any policy savouring of truth or honesty. 
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There are different stories to account for 
Mahmoud Sami's treacherous policy towards 
Tewfik, who had uniformly befriended him. 
Some will tell you that he had sworn revenge 
against the family of Mehemet Ali for an 
insult offered him by Ismail; and will cite the 
well-known story that he killed with his own 
hands both his wife's mother and her para- 
mour, as a proof of his revengeful spirit. 
But I do not know that auy such explanation 
is needed ; there was trouble abroad, and it 
was natural to Mahmoud Sami to try and 
increase it, to get profit out of it, or, at all 
events, to ruin some one else. At the begin- 
ning of the troubles he was Minister for the 
Wakfs, or religious bodies, and being a 
Minister, he naturally intrigued against his 
colleagues. In this way, and probably by 
free use of the large funds possessed by reli- 
gious corporations, he ingratiated himself 
with the officers; and when Osman Rifki was 
dismissed, his name was put forward as War 
Minister, and accepted by the ever-blind Riaz. 
Intrigue followed intrigue, until at last, as we 
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shall see later, he became Prime Minister, 
and the brain of the Revolutionary Party. 
Meanwhile I return to Arabi, flushed with 
his first triumph. 

From February to August, 1881, Arabi 
personally remained tolerably quiet, but men 
like Ali Eoubi, his old friend, who had first 
induced him to join the secret society; 
Nedim, a sort of crackbrained enthusiast; 
Ninet, a low Swiss adventurer; Hassan 
Moussa-el-Akhad, a thrice-declared fraudu- 
lent bankrupt; Toulba, a discharged clerk 
of the Daira ; Enani Bey, a man whose 
character will not bear description, and 
others, commenced a propaganda in favour of 
what they called the National Party, carefully 
maintaining the comparatively innocent and 
respectable Arabi as a figure-head. During 
all this period no man of any character did 
aught but deprecate the movement ; the 
entire party, or at least the civilian element, 
consisted of men with whom their own 
countrymen disdained to associate. The 
colonels, meanwhile, fostered discontent 
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among their soldiers ; and, in August of the 
same year, a private having been run over 
and killed by a carriage driven by a native 
coachman, they had a pretext for going in 
anns to the palace and demanding vengeance. 
Here, again, they scored a victory ; there was 
no power to arrest them as mutineers ; they 
were promised satisfaction, and the officers 
nominally opposed to, but really at heart 
with, the rioters, pretended that they had no 
influence. 

At last Riaz seemed to wake out of his 
dream, and began to admit that this "nothing" 
was becoming serious. His first measure 
was characteristic ; it was to get the officers 
to sign a declaration that they were 
devoted to the Khedive and his Govern- 
ment. This, of course, was looked upon as 
a sort of amnesty ; and when he proposed to 
carry out his next measure, that of separat- 
ing the disaflFected regiments, it was deemed 
an act of treachery. 

A characteristic incident occurred here. 
Arabi, always weak as water, and then possibly 
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well-meaning, had signed the declaration of 
loyalty, contrary to the secret wishes of 
Mahmoud Sami and the openly-expressed 
ones of his supporters, or rather insti- 
gators. 

Mahmoud Sami feigned therefore a quarrel 
with the oflBcers, who made a sham complaint 
against him to the Khedive. This induced 
the Khedive to take the opportunity of 
getting rid of Mahmoud Sami, whom he had 
begun to suspect, and making his brother-in- 
law, Daoud Pasha, Minister of War. It was 
Daoud who proceeded to give orders for 
the separation of the disaflfected regiments. 
But this was carrying the farce farther than 
Mahmoud Sami had intended ; he secretly got 
the officers to call a meeting on the evening 
of the 8th September, and arranged to 
push matters to extremities. To do this it 
was necessary to stir up the puppet, Arabi. 
He appeared at the meeting, and was greeted 
with a torrent of reproaches. He was told 
that he was a traitor ; that by signing the 
declaration he had deserted his comrades. 
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and that he had abdicated his position as 
true leader of the National Party. 

This device betrayed all the ingenuity of 
Mahmoud Sami. Arabi was conceited, and 
it tickled his vanity to be recognized as the 
leader; he was, moreover, quite willing up 
to this point to share the consequences of 
his acts with his friends, for, if physically, 
he is not morally a coward. " You say 
I have deserted you ! I will write now 
a letter demanding the dismissal of the 
Ministry ; if not at once accepted, I will go 
with whoever will follow me to demand it by 
force." This was all that was wanted ; Arabi 
was held to his bargain, the letter was written, 
and signed, " Ahmed Arabi, on behalf of the 
Egyptian Army." The letter was treated 
with contempt. The next morning letters 
were sent to the English and French Consuls, 
saying that the army was going to demand 
its rights, and at four o'clock 4000 soldiers 
were drawn up in the square before the Abdin 
Palace. The story of what followed is too 
recent to need more than brief repetition. 
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Accompanied by Colvin, the Khedive, warned 
by a faithful servant from his own private 
estate, visited before their arrival the troops 
at the citadel, who vowed loyalty. Oppor- 
tunity number one was lost when, instead of 
putting himself at the head of this battalion 
and advancing to meet Arabi half-way, time 
was wasted by driving to the distant barracks 
at Abbassiyeh, where the same thing hap- 
pened. By the time they had returned to 
the Palace of Abdin, the square was already 
full. 

It was a singular sight. Around three 
sides of the square stood Arabi's troops, 
themselves utterly indifferent to, and ignorant 
of, what was going on, chatting, laughing, 
rolling cigarettes, and eating pistachio-nuts. 
" These are not rebels," said (to me) an 
English officer who happened to be present, 
and who had been through the Indian 
mutiny. The fourth side, against the palace, 
vas lined with the household troops, sup- 
posed to be loyal, but all alike were neither 
loyal nor disloyal ; they were at that moment 
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simply there, in obedience to different orders, 
interested and amused spectators. 

Inside this square were two groups : that 
to the south consisted of a group of officers 
on horseback, with Arabi at their head, his 
drawn sword in hand ; that to the north of 
the Eliedive, Sir Auckland Colvin, Mr. Cook- 
son, the English Consul and Acting Consul- 
General, the Austrian Consul, Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid, of the Daira, and a few more who 
had joined the group. 

As I watched and wondered what was to 
come next, what was to be the opening scene 
of this drama — for all that had preceded was 
simply the prologue — I could not help imagin- 
ing how little would have hesitated two of 
Tewfik's predecessors. Not once, but twenty 
times, his great-grandfather, Mehemet Ali, had 
found himself in such a position ; with him 
there would have been a quick summons, 
followed by, if not coincident with, the report 
of a pistol. Arabi would have rolled lifeless 
from his horse, a sharp ring of musketry 
would have ruthlessly scattered terror among 
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soldiers and civilians alike — the incident 
would have been over. With Ismail, father 
of the hesitating Tewfik, I can see the bland 
smile, the winning courtesy with which he 
would have received the rebel, the bonhomie 
with which he would have listened to his 
complaints, promised redress, and taken him 
by the arm into his palace — from which he 
would never have returned. But Tewfik 
was incapable both of ferocity and treachery, 
or shall I say of courage and diplomacy; 
it was not on such occasions as these that 
he showed courage and presence of mind. 
" What shall I do ? " he said to Sir Auck- 
land, who had immediately acquired that 
ascendancy which a strong man can gain so 
rapidly over a weak one. Arabi meanwhile 
was slowly advancing on horseback. " Tell 
him to dismount," was the reply. " Iniz il ! " 
(" Dismount I ") called the Khedive, accom- 
panying it with a gesture still showing a certain 
power to command. Without a word, almost 
with undignified haste, Arabi fell to his feet, 
but his sword was still drawn ; the Khedive 
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pointed to it significantly, and Arabi stopped 
and sheathed it, but it was observed his 
hands trembled as he did so. At that 
moment the battle might have been won with 
a word ; Arabi, with plenty of moral courage, 
lacked the physical courage necessary to 
induce him to proceed to* extremities. Face 
to face with the supreme monarch, uncertain 
of all but a few of his oflBcerSi and knowing 
how easily his impressionable soldiers could 
be influenced by a word from the "EfEendina," 
he felt that he had failed. He had expected 
to be able to address the Khedive from a 
distance, he had expected to find him in his 
palace, his soldiers well out of hearing of any 
words which their Effendina might address to 
them ; and as he stood, pale and trembling, 
he seemed almost to be awaiting his sentence 
in the next word. Alas that the man he 
faced was as little fit for prompt action as 
himself! Sir Auckland, indeed, saw the 
opportunity, and would have seized it, but 
his was not the voice that could speak the 
word; it could only come with authority 
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from one man. "Demand his sword," lie 
whispered. Had it been done, there is not a 
doubt that it would have been obeyed. Could 
Tewfik have said it, handed the disarmed 
rebel to his Circassian guards, and, mounting 
his horse, have called to the regiments to 
follow him through the town, Egyptian 
history would have been very different ; but 
he cast a look at the glittering bayonets of 
the 4000 men on every side of him, and said, 
" What can I do ? we are between four 
fires." Arabi saw the moment's hesitation ; 
he drew himself up, a new man. "Then 
your Highness must go into the palace," said 
Sir Auckland. The Khedive entered, and 
the game was lost. 

Arabi found himself now in treaty, not 
with a Khedive, whose words might still be 
powerful with his soldiers, but with Colvin 
and Cookson, against whom, as infidels, he 
knew that he would find a certain support in 
his soldiers.. 

The demands he made were three : — 
1. The dismissal of the Ministry. 
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2. The granting of a Constitution. 

3. The increase of the army to 18,000 men. 
The negotiations lasted for nearly two 

hours, Messrs. Colvin and Cookson continu- 
ally passing between the Khedive and Arabi 
as mediators between equal powers. Con- 
sidering the real inequality of their forces ; 
considering that on one side were 4000 men 
in arms, on the other a hesitating Khedive, 
a demoralized Ministry, and a few trembling 
palace oflBcials, it must be admitted that the 
terms gained, humiliating as they were, did 
credit to the negotiators. 

The first point, indeed, was ceded; Eiaz 
had to give in his resignation, and, apart 
from the fact that it was dictated by force, 
there was httle to regret in the step, for, with 
many virtues, he had at a critical moment 
been tried and found wanting. The other 
two points were transferred to that limbo — 
reference to Constantinople, a condition 
which Arabi was unable to refuse without 
putting himself in the position of a rebel 
against the Sultan as well as the Khedive. 
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It remained to select Riaz's successor. Arabi 
had declared himself willing to accept any 
name that the Khedive might select, but yet 
refused to listen to those of Haidar or Ismail 
Eyoub. Then some one named Cherif, and 
Arabi consented, for he felt that there was 
no man of equal position likely to be so 
malleable in his hands, no man who had 
made himself more objectionable to Europe 
by his refusal to appear before the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry — so Cherif was accepted and 
sent for to form a Ministry. 

I find myself unconsciously falling into a 
narration of the history of the period, but 
it is difl&cult otherwise to appreciate the 
character and motives of Arabi. 

Cherif made difficulties; he first very 
loyally and sensibly made his peace with the 
Powers, and required their support as a con- 
dition precedent to his taking office ; it was 
not a moment at which they could afford to 
be particular, and it was promised. Arabi, 
pushed by Mahmoud Sami, who hoped to 
render Cherif impossible, and to be himself 
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named in his place, made fresh demands. 
At last, feeling perhaps that he required 
something more than mere military support 
to give his position a show of legality, he, at 
Sami's suggestion^ sent for the members of 
the old " Medjliss," or Chamber of Notables; 
convened by Ismail when it had suited him to 
start the fiction of a National Party, and 
since abolished under Eiaz. 

The sudden arrival of this body in Cairo 
altered the aspect of affairs, and in a sense 
different from that which Arabi or Sami 
expected. Ch^rif, by his attitude to the 
Commission of Inquiry, had acquired a good 
deal of popularity among the class to which 
these people belonged, and it may be pre- 
sumed that he did not omit to use rather 
freely a very practical sort of argument much 
in vogue in Egypt for the manufacture of 
political opinion. Nothing is more absurd 
than to suppose that these Notables represent 
in any way the oppressed children of the soil. 
It was not from such men that Ismail was 
likely to choose supporters of his policy. 
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Had the ordinary fellali been capable of 
forming an opinion and allowed to express it, 
he could hardly have failed to see that Ismail 
was his worst enemy, and the European 
Ministry his best friend. Ismail, to overturn 
the European Ministry, found adherents 
among those men whose profits were curtailed 
by administrative reform, that is amongst 
the Scheikhs and Omdehs, who preyed on 
the fellah as severely as did the Greek usurer 
himself. Such were the men who came to 
Cairo, smelling from afar the opportunity 
of getting through Cherif, their former ally, 
increased power to squeeze the fellah. Such 
men would not be likely to prove unamen- 
able to the golden arguments which were 
at Ch^rif's command, and it is therefore not 
to be wondered at that at their first meeting 
they adopted a tone hostile to Arabi, who 
had convened them, begging that he would 
attend to the army and mind his own business, 
leaving politics to them. This was decidedly 
checkmate to Arabi, or rather Mahmoud Sami, 
who secretly took the political lead of the 
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moTemeot, and for the time they had to 
return into their shell, while the wily Mah- 
moad began for^ng the next link in the train 
of intrigue. This he did by at once declaring 
himself a strict partisan of Ch^rif and the 
Chamber. With a charming frankness which 
disarmed criticism, he admitted that he had 
felt considerable sympathy with Arabi during 
the last Ministry because his late respected 
chief, Biaz, bad really behaved with great want 
of tact and judgment ; while, therefore, he 
had remained perfectly loyal to his colleagues, 
he had tried to act the part of a peace-maker 
and had throughout recognized that Riaz 
was the sole obstacle to it, and Ch^rif the 
hope of the country. However, when he 
had seen that Arabi, an honest but ignorant 
fellah, had attempted to interfere in politics, 
he felt that he was going too far, and 
had himself called the Notables, or induced 
him to do 80 (this at least was true), well 
knowin^|Bkthey would be, likej 
the s^H^^Brif and order (t^^^^lHI^^y 
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All which specious argument poor Cherif 
swallowed with complete innocence. And 
when this man of strong common sense, who 
recognized so fully his own superiority to 
Riaz, assured him that he could manage 
Arabi (which was true), and that he would 
keep him loyal to Cherif (which was false), 
what more natural than that he should be 
asked again to become Minister of War? 
what more natural than that with great 
humility he should profess himself unworthy 
to be colleague to so great a statesman ? 
Cherif accepted him as his cherished colleague, 
and sealed his own fate. 

Once Minister of War, it became clearly 
Mahmoud Sami's cue to weaken his 
colleagues. Arabi he knew he could rely 
upon to really follow and ostensibly lead 
him, whenever he gave the word. But he had 
seen the weakness of a purely military move- 
ment ; which, besides, threatened to keep him 
permanently in the dark, and to give to Arabi 
real as well as nominal power. Cherif s 
strength lay in the support of the Chamber 
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of Notables, and it was clqar that these must 
be detached ; nor was it very difficult. As 
Minister of War he had certain funds at his 
disposal ; as ex-Minister of the Wakfs he had 
still considerable influence with the subordi- 
nate who managed the wealthy religious cor- 
porations of Islam ; he was moreover himself 
a rich man. His first object was to gain 
over the Minister of the Wakfs ; this was not 
difficult, and, once done, funds were no longer 
wanting. But, besides hard cash, he had ' 
other argimients which had great weight 
with the Notables. 

We have seen that these men readily 
rallied to Cherif, partly on account of the 
opposition he had shown in former days to 
European influence, and to all the hated 
reforms which that influence brought with 
it. Within a few days it did not require 
Mahmoud Sami to point out to them that 
Cherif had now accepted office in very 
different circimistances ; he had insisted, as a 
nine qua non^ upon the support of the Powers ; 
he was working intimately with Sir Auckland 
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Colvin and Sir Edward Malet. He was 
clearly committed to the Control as deeply as 
Riaz; moreover, lie was a far weaker man, 
and could make less resistance to foreign 
pressure. This old familiar friend, then, to 
whom they had sold themselves, was clearly 
only the Control in another guise. Such 
arguments produced their effect. Cherif 
had said that he could calculate upon all the 
150 Notables except nine; a few days later 
he had to confess to his superior that the 
majority was against him, and favourable to 
Arabi. 

The action of the Notables at this time 
caused much perplexity ; one day they were 
all for Arabi, the next they had veered round 
again ; they puzzled the Kledive, Cherif, and 
the Consuls-General as much as on-lookers. 
Mahmoud Sami shook his head and couldn't 
tellwhat to think of it, but recommended 
Cherif to trust in his power of managing them. 
As a matter of fact, he was responsible for 
their every movement — he had them under 
his thumb. 
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Why did he not at once declare himself, 
make his own terms, and pose as the 
saviour of the country? Because it would 
have been the straightest course to adopt ; 
because he was Mahmoud Sami. 

Without intrigue he could not live ; had he 
been in supreme power, he would have been 
able to intrigue against no one but himself ; 
meanwhile he gained time, and bathed in 
intrigue up to his eyebrows. He intrigued 
with and against the Sultan, with and against 
the Sultan's Ministers, with and against the 
Notables, with and against his colleagues. 
He tried to intrigue with, and did intrigue 
against, the Khedive; he was ready to hold 
out his dirty hands to the Powers themselves, 
and some few weak Frenchmen he did in- 
veigle into his toils. 

The atmosphere of Cairo at this time was 
one of seething intrigue ; before we consider 
the events that came of it, I will return for a 
moment to Arabi. 

It was at this time that I saw him more 
constantly, and formed an opinion of him 
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which I have never found occasion to alter, 
and which, because it is different from the 
two extremes held by different parties, may- 
be of interest. 

Arabi at this period was a fellah of 
about forty, six feet high, and of good 
massive figure, but with a stoop in the 
shoulders, a projecting head, and a slouching, 
shuffling gait, which gave him the carriage 
of a buffalo. His face was clean shaved, 
with the exception of a thick black moustache 
which hid his mouth, his chin was large, but 
too rounded to indicate decision, his nose 
was coarse, and his forehead large, but dis- 
appointing when you saw him without his 
tarboush. The striking feature of his face 
was his large, dreamy, grey eyes, that seldom 
looked you in the face, but seemed either 
to be fixed on the waist of the person to 
whom he was speaking, or looking far over 
his head into another world. Many people 
have said that this abstracted look of his 
was assumed. I do not think so ; it would 
imply more ability and strength of purpose 
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than he possessed to have maintained 
it so continually. To me, I confess, this 
dreamy look about his eyes was at first 
sight prepossessing; it seemed that there 
must be something in the man, a past if not 
a future. The man's position at the time 
was interesting, his face was interesting ; it 
was with reluctance and only after some time 
that I had to admit that there was nothing 
else interesting in the man himself. As I 
got to know him better, the look never 
altered, but it lost its efEect upon me, for I 
found it was merely physical, not mental. 
The gaze that I imagined to be depth of 
thought proved to be utter vacuity. I got 
to see in it the puzzled look af a child striv- 
ing but failing to understand all that was 
going on. I do not wish it to be supposed 
that I was ever intimate with him ; I have 
known many men who were, and they have 
always been at an utter loss to understand the 
diflficulty in reading his character. Before 
he became notorious he used to be described 
by an expressive Arabic word which is 
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inadequately translated by the English 
**muddleheaded " — not exactly a dreamer, nor 
yet half-witted, not stupid nor yet unfortu- 
nate, but the sort of man of whom it may be 
predicated that anything he takes in hand 
will go wrong. I probably saw about as 
much of him as Mr. Blunt or Sir W. Gregory, 
that is to say, I have heard him* utter every 
one of the copy-book texts which they have 
quoted as wisdom. I have heard him drone 
on for twenty minutes at a time platitude after 
platitude each unconnected with the other, 
or with any subject under discussion ; I have 
heard an admiring auditory give the em- 
phatic " hars " by which Arabs signify their 
approval of any sound which> lulls them into 
temporary forgetfulness, but I have never 
heard, and I have never met any one who 
has heard from Ahmed Arabi a single word 
of practical sense, a single novel thought or 
idea. 

That he knows much of the Koran by 
heart may be admitted, that he is never at 
a loss for words is also true, but apart from 

H 
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named in his place, made fresh demands. 
At last, feeling perhaps that he required 
something more than mere military support 
to give his position a show of legality, he, at 
Sami's suggestion^ sent for the members of 
the old " Medjliss," or Chamber of Notables; 
convened by Ismail when it had suited him to 
start the fiction of a National Party, and 
since abolished under Eiaz. 

The sudden arrival of this body in Cairo 
altered the aspect of affairs, and in a sense 
different from that which Arabi or Sami 
expected. Ch^rif, by his attitude to the 
Commission of Inquiry, had acquired a good 
deal of popularity among the class to which 
these people belonged, and it may be pre- 
sumed that he did not omit to use rather 
freely a very practical sort of argument much 
in vogue in Egypt for the manufacture of 
political opinion. Nothing is more absurd 
than to suppose that these Notables represent 
in any way the oppressed children of the soil. 
It was not from such men that Ismail was 
likely to choose supporters of his policy. 
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Had the ordinary fellali been capable of 
forming an opinion and allowed to express it, 
he could hardly have failed to see that Ismail 
was his worst enemy, and the European 
Ministry his best friend. Ismail, to overturn 
the European Ministry, found adherents 
among those men whose profits were curtailed 
by administrative reform, that is amongst 
the Scheikhs and Omdehs, who preyed on 
the fellah as severely as did the Greek usurer 
himself. Such were the men who came to 
Cairo, smeUing from afar the opportunity 
of getting through Cherif, their former ally, 
increased power to squeeze the fellah. Such 
men would not be likely to prove unamen- 
able to the golden arguments which were 
at Cherif' 8 command, and it is therefore not 
to be wondered at that at their first meeting * 
they adopted a tone hostile to Arabi, who 
had convened them, begging that he would 
attend to the army and mind his own business, 
leaving politics to them. This was decidedly 
checkmate to Arabi, or rather Mahmoud Sami, 
who secretly took the political lead of the 
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movement, and for the time they had to 
return into their shell, while the wily Mah- 
moud began forging the next link in the train 
of intrigue. This he did by at once declaring 
himself a strict partisan of Ch^rif and the 
Chamber. With a charming frankness which 
disarmed criticism, he admitted that he had 
felt considerable sympathy with Arabi during 
the last Ministry because his late respected 
chief, Eiaz, had really behaved with great want 
of tact and judgment ; while, therefore, he 
had remained perfectly loyal to his colleagues, 
he had tried to act the part of a peace-maker 
and had throughout recognized that Riaz 
was the sole obstacle to it, and Ch^rif the 
hope of the country. However, when he 
had seen that Arabi, an honest but ignorant 
fellah, had attempted to interfere in politics, 
he felt that he was going too far, and 
had himself called the Notables, or induced 
him to do so (this at least was true), well 
knowing that they would be, like himself, on 
the side of Ch^rif and order (this was equally 
false). 
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All which specious argument poor Cherif 
swallowed with complete innocence. And 
when this man of strong common sense, who 
recognized so fully his own superiority to 
Riaz, assured him that he could manage 
Arabi (which was true), and that he would 
keep him loyal to Cherif (which was false), 
what more natural than that he should be 
asked again to become Minister of War? 
what more natural than that with great 
humility he should profess himself unworthy 
to be colleague to so great a statesman ? 
Cherif accepted him as his cherished colleague, 
and sealed his own fate. 

Once Minister of War, it became clearly 
Mahmoud Sami's cue to weaken his 
colleagues. Arabi he knew he could rely 
upon to really follow and ostensibly lead 
him, whenever he gave the word. But he had 
seen the weakness of a purely military move- 
ment ; which, besides, threatened to keep him 
permanently in the dark, and to give to Arabi 
real as well as nominal power. Cherif s 
strength lay in the support of the Chamber 
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Arabi or any other Minister of War could 
succeed in inducing them to do so. It may 
be admitted that the whole country sided 
with Arabi up to the day of Tel-el-Kebir, 
but the significance of the fact is apparent 
when we remember that the whole country 
was against him the day afterwards. Again, 
the general promise held out to the fellaheen 
that all debts due to Europeans should be 
cancelled, would have enabled the devil him- 
self to make converts. 

In Egypt, the man who succeeds is always 
popular ; the man who has power leads the 
nation. Arabi got power, not by his ability, 
but by the efforts of those who supported 
him, and by the blunders of his opponents. 

There are many points in his character to 
which I have not yet referred ; I shall, how- 
ever, leave their consideration until we are 
farther advanced in the relation of facts. 

In the midst of the atmosphere of intrigue, 
to which I have referred, appeared the first 
Turkish mission, consisting of Nizami Pasha, 
Ali Fuad Pasha, and Cadri Bey. The object 
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of the Sultan in thus interfering is not diffi- 
cult to understand. For many years the 
Porte had been leaving its provinces to fight 
out their own quarrels ; so long as the tribute 
came in, Ministers at Constantinople took 
little interest in their internal affairs. But 
the loss of Tunis had been to them a lesson ; 
they were told that they had forfeited their 
rights by the indifference which they had 
shown. They must be careful, therefore, to 
steer clear of the same danger in Egypt. 
Still they saw little hope of their being 
allowed to exercise such an influence in the 
country as should increase their revenues ; 
and this being so, they were not anxious to 
take any further trouble in the quarrel be- 
tween the Khedive and his soldiers than 
would be sufficient to assert their nominal 
supremacy. My object is not to write the 
political history of the period, or I might 
draw attention to the blunder which was 
committed by England and France in failing 
to take advantage of this harmless mission to 
restore order. As it was, it was thought 
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expedient to recommend the Egyptian Minis- 
try, while treating the mission with poUte- 
ness, to ignore altogether its right of inter- 
ference in Egyptian domestic affairs ; and the 
result was that, finding a cold shoulder turned 
on them by the Khedive and his ministers, 
they were thrown into the arms of Arabi and 
Mahmoud Sami. 

Prior to their arrival, the last had recom- 
mended his military ally to disappear from 
the scene, and he consequently joined his 
regiment at Wady, near Zagazig. Strangely 
enough, some business took one of the Sultan's 
aides-de-camp, who had accompanied the 
mission, in the same direction ; and, while 
Mahmoud Sami gained the ear of the Com- 
mission in Cairo, the aide-de-camp, who 
seems very soon to have seen through Arabi, 
succeeded in bringing him into very intimate 
relations with the Yildiz Kiosk. 

From this point the question assumed 
another phase, for there can be no doubt 
that henceforward Arabi was acting with the 
connivance of the Sultan. 
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Meanwhile, of all this our officials in Cairo 
were absolutely ignorant. Unconscious of 
the powerful ally whom Arabi had acquired, 
they sought by every means in their power 
to gain him to the side of order. In this 
they were warmly supported by Mahmoud 
Sami, who watched with the delight of an 
artist the fabrication of a combination 
peculiarly adapted for his great abilities. 
Arabi was at once the ally of the Sultan, and 
of the controllers of two parties with distinctly 
opposite objects. Here was precisely the 
situation which gave Mahmoud opportunities 
for intrigue. Arabi was therefore made to 
speak and act with studied caution, as one 
who saw the error of his ways, and who, 
under the pious guidance of Sami himself, 
might soon be received into the Ministerial 
sheepfold as one of the elect. 

It was hinted to Sir Auckland Colvin and 
Sir Edward Malet that Arabi undoubtedly 
possessed great influence with the army ; and 
that the way to render that influence useful, 
instead of hurtful, was to name him Under- 
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his enemies. Hatred of the Circassians was 
the predominant passion in the little mind that 
he had, and he had been few days in power 
before all of them whom he could seize under 
any pretext were imprisoned. There- he 
visited them by night, and there by torture, 
cruelly refined, he sought to obtain evidence 
which would enable him to take Osman 
Eifki's life. So many unknown tragedies 
have passed in Egypt that I should be sorry 
to say this was the worst ; but it is difficult 
to believe that any more hideous brutality 
has ever been practised in the nineteenth 
century than that which this cold-blooded, 
heartless, half-witted enthusiast directed 
every evening in the cells of Abdin. If it is 
impossible to read without a shudder the 
prolonged agonies of these poor wretches, 
none of whom stood firm against the 
iniquitous barbarities to which they were 
subjected, let us at least be just, and give in 
Arabi's favour the evidence of an undeniable 
witness. " I cannot say," said Osman Rifki, 
"that Arabi seemed to exult or to enjoy these 
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horrors. I should rather say that he went 
through them without pleasure or remorse, as 
if it were a duty." This opens a new and 
painful side of Arabi's character, and one 
which is confirmed by every testimony I have 
heard. He was not cruel in the active sense, 
but he was utterly brutal and callous to all 
suffering. We shall see later that when it 
came to saving himself from death, he was 
careless who suffered for him. After Tel-el- 
Kebir he never uttered one word of regret, 
never made a single inquiry as to the fate of 
those poor wretches who were the victims 
rather of his dunderheaded stupidity than 
of his intentional wickedness. It was the 
will of God they should die ; if it were God' s 
will that he should die too, he must submit ; 
but meanwhile he would strain every nerve, 
sacrifice every friend, partisan, or principle 
of honour to save his own contemptible and 
worthless hfe. 

The Khedive stepped between Arabi and 
his victims. It was not much that he could 
hope to do, but he declared at least that the 
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iniquitous sentence obtained by torture 
should be banishment and not death. 

This conduct brought on the crisis. The 
Ministers, foiled of their prey, resigned. 
The resignations were accepted; the army 
demanded a reinstatement by threats of 
death to those who refused ; they compelled 
the Notables and TJlemas to petition to the 
same effect. The Khedive gave a helpless 
look around for assistance, and, seeing none, 
said, " My first duty is the safety of my 
people," and reluctantly assented. 

Then the reinstated Ministers were intro- 
duced, and kissed his hands. Arabi grovelled 
before him, and kissed his boots. 

At last the Powers, still unable to decide 
on action, allowed Turkey to send another 
mission, but it was a mission unaccompanied 
by troops, and, as was predicted by all on the 
spot, was bound to fail, and its failure was 
bound to render the situation still worse. 

Dervish Pasha was the Imperial Commis- 
sioner, he who had pacified Albania. He 
arrived, and was heralded by the ^cclama- 
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tions of a paid mob, who, in consideration of 
three tariff piastres, or sevenpence-halfpenny 
apiece, shouted before his carriage the praise 
of Arabi and insults to Christians. Dervish 
was known before his arrival to be accessory 
to Egyptian arguments, and there can be no 
doubt that they were boldly asked for and 
liberally given. 

Upon his arrival he showed marked favour 
to the Arabi party. Then he had a long 
interview with the Khedive, and then his con- 
duct became suddenly very satisfactory to 
the palace. Mahmoud Sami had arranged 
that petitions from all the provinces should 
be brought to the ambassador by deputation. 
Dervish received them graciously, placed the 
petitions in a pile upon the divan, begged 
the deputation to consider all grievances 
settled by his arrival, and dismissed them. 

The Ministers came next. Mahmoud 
Sami entered with effusion, and introduced 
his colleagues severally. Dervish remained 
seated, continued his conversation with his 
secretary, and then made a casual remark to 
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Sami on the beautiful situation of the palace 
of Ghezireh. The Ministers looked dumb- 
founded, but Dervish, continuing his conver- 
sation with Lebib Effendi, begged the latter 
to repeat to him the story of the massacre of 
the Mamelouks by Mehemet Ali at the citadel, 
which he could see from the window at which 
he sat. When the suggestive story was com- 
pleted, the Envoy, with one of his pleasantest 
smiles, remarked to Arabi, "The one man 
who escaped was a lucky dog ! " and, with a 
remark on the weather, dismissed them. 

As the Ministers left, like dogs with tails 
between their legs, they must have felt their 
cause desperate : there being two alternatives, 
either complete submission to the Khedive, 
or absolute defiance of the Sultan. 

Was there no third alternative? could no 
way be found by which Arabi might prove 
himself necessary, by which Dervish might be 
compelled to ask his assistance ? 

It was diflScult to find, but Mahmoud Sami 
was a clever man. 

I desire to make no charge, but two days 
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later a circumstance occurred which had 
precisely this effect — the massacre of the 11th 
June, 1882. 

On that afternoon Dervish was awaiting 
the visit of Mahmoud Sami and Arabi ; he had 
played his trump card, and felt sure of the 
trick. They were coming doubtless to give 
in their submission ; his mission was on the 
point of becoming a success equally creditable 
to his prestige, and jfruitful to his pockets. 

They came, but it was no submission. 
Arabi was the spokesman, while Mahmoud 
Sami stood by with the confident smile of a 
man who had yet a trump in reserve. Arabi 
professed their devotion to the Sultan, but 
the safety of the country necessitated his 
refusing submission, except by the express 
commands of his Majesty. 

Dervish was furious, dismissed them with 
the remark, "You shall see," and hurried 
off to the Khedive. Before he reached the 
palace, the news of the massacre was known. 
" What was to be done ? " " Order must be re- 
stored at any cost." " Who could do it ?*' And 
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the only answer was " Arabi." In a moment 
an aide-de-camp was sent to Arabi, to summon 
him to the palace. " Let Dervish come him- 
self," was the reply. A few minutes later the 
great Envoy himself went to fetch the man 
whom a few moments before he had igno- 
miniously dismissed. Then, but not till then, 
Arabi, expressing his consternation at the 
event, telegraphed to his soldiers to restore 
order, and then for the first time they acted. 
We may hurry over the month that elapsed 
between this day and the bombardment of 
the 11th July. I saw Arabi frequently at the 
time, as well as many of his associates. The 
dreamy nonentity had become a bustling 
bully, full of his own importance, and display- 
ing more than usual ignorance. His guns 
could readily sink the fleets: one hundred 
thousand soldiers, if they landed, would be 
hacked to pieces. Meanwhile, why should 
Europeans leave, and commerce cease ? Let 
all but the hated English continue their duties 
behind his invincible troops. The night be- 
fore the eventful morning he put himself well 
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out of harm's way at Fort Napoleon. The next 
morning he did try to drive down to the forts, 
but when he got to the square his courage 
failed him, and he letToulba go alone, return- 
ing to safety. A stray shell passed near the fort, 
and he retreated to the Eosetta Gate. When 
he found that, as Toulba said, " the ships even 
when hit did not go down," he fell into a 
state of abject despondency ; his soldiers pil- 
laged and burnt the town ; he neither had 
heart to consent nor refuse consent. Fearing 
that troops might land, he hurried out of the 
town, alike heedless of the desolation he left 
behind, of the barbarities committed on the 
road. Not till he was twenty miles beyond the 
reach of our shells did he pause, then only to 
eat and sleep in comparative comfort, while 
the starving soldiers and refugees, laden 
with booty, huddled where they could. 

From this time it cannot be said that he 
ever recovered such reason as he had previ- 
ously. He sent, indeed, lying proclamations 
into the interior, he pretended to have Divine 
dreams, and he exercised some influence over 
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ously. He sent, indeed, lying proclamations 
into the interior, he pretended to have Divine 
dreams, and he exercised some influence over 
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the more fanatical of his followers. But the 
real work was done by his subalterns, Mah- 
moud Fehmi, the engineer, Ali Eoubi, his old 
comrade, and Gaffer, the leader of the cavalry. 
There are few more pitiable pictures than 
this wretched, almost exploded windbag fly- 
ing to Kafr Dawar when the attack was 
expected from Ismailia, and to Tel-el-Kebir 
when it was expected at Kafr Dawar. But 
ill-luck pursued him, his spies informed him 
badly, and alas ! he was at Tel-el-Kebir, where 
he heard the cheers of the Highlanders as 
they charged the extreme left of the earth- 
works. To mount a horse and escape was 
all he could do. Chivied alternately by Indian 
and English cavalry, he reached Cairo, pant- 
ing, to say that all was over. He was asked 
for advice ; he had none to give, " he only 
hung his head and wept." Then he heard 
the enemy were at the gates ; he had no 
energy for further flight ; perhaps he was glad 
to have the misery of suspense over, and he 
surrendered as a prisoner. While being con- 
ducted to prison, he leant forward in the 
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carriage to see the crowd that had so often 
cheered him ; but the bubble had burst now, 
and he fell back into gloomy apathy. 

One willingly hurries over the concluding 
act. He was not abject in his fear for his life, 
simply struggling for it as a man is justified 
in struggling, if he has involved no other 
lives but his own. Every life has its value 
to its possessor, and even the worthless 
existence of Arabi himself was worth fighting 
for from his point of view ; but he was willing 
to pay too dearly for it — to sacrifice friends, 
companions, honour, all for it, until his very 
adversaries became conscious of the shame 
they would acquire by allowing such terms. 

It is fair to say that I believe he did ask 
for one life to be spared besides his own, that 
of Toulba, the dismissed clerk of the Daira, 
who, coward as he was, had yet remained 
pallid and trembling in the forts. 

As for the rest of his comrades, they owe 
their lives to the natural sense of honour of 
Lord Dufferin, Sir E. Malet, and the Khedive. 
Once it was decided to spare Arabi and 
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Mahmoud Sami, how could we execute their 
dupes ? So their heads were saved with 
Arabi's, and all were sent to Ceylon. 

I have already discussed his character, and 
the facts have spoken for themselves. History 
numbers many wicked men as heroes because 
there was some greatness in them ; and many 
men shine by their worth, in spite of their 
want of capacity. But, so far as I know, 
no man so utterly devoid of either good or 
great qualities has ever achieved so great a 
notoriety as the dreamy, half-witted Ahmed 
Arabi. 
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RIAZ PASHA. 

" Go, hang yourselves all ! you are idle, shallow things : 
I am not of your element." 

Tioelfth Night. 

If Nubar is somewhat of a theorist and 
inclined to be unpractical, Riaz is precisely 
the reverse. He has no theories, he has 
convictions, and they must be accepted 
and acted up to as implicitly as the White 
Flag of Bourbon, or he will have none of 
the honour and power you seek to force upon 
him. 

However much one may differ from his 
views, it is impossible not to respect the 
persistency with which he holds them. 

Of Circassian family, but said to be of 
Hebrew extraction, he has certainly much in 
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his appearance which reminds one of the 
Levantine Jew. 

Compared physically with his two rivals, 
the result is certainly not in his favour. 

You may hesitate between the winning 
grace of Nubar, the man of the world, and 
the blunt, cordial bearing of Ch^rif the soldier; 
but at first sight you can hardly fail to be 
disappointed with the man who is certainly 
superior intellectually to one and morally 
to the other, while some say intellectually 
and morally superior to both. 

Let us pay him a visit, and note as we go 
that the carriage has left the broad avenues 
of the Ismailia quarter, and drives us through 
a low, bustling, half-native, half-European 
slum. Suddenly we turn to our right, and 
find ourselves in a street so narrow that it 
requires careful steering to avoid touching 
the walls on either side. The %ei8 runs before 
your carriage with his shouts of, " Out of the 
way, my brother," " Take care of your legs, 
my sister," " Look out for your back, 
follower of God." Riders have to descend 
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from their donkeys and draw themselves into 
a doorway, to avoid being crushed ; shrieking 
women rush to pick up squalid children 
from under the horses' legs ; a large hole or 
a huge boulder in the middle of the road will 
well-nigh jerk you out of your seat, and 
that peculiar smell which pervades all native 
dwellings will show you that you are going 
into the heart of the native quarter. 

Can it be by such a route that we can 
reach the palace of the man who only a few 
years ago was almost omnipotent in Egypt, 
and whose ruling passion is supposed to be 
conceit; or are we not rather seeking the 
remote haunt of some dancing dervish? 
But Eiaz is one of the old school, and con- 
sistent in this as in all else ; what was good 
enough for his fathers is good enough for 
him. We cross an open space which looks 
as if it might have been a fashionable resort 
in the days of Moses, for it is surrounded 
with large tumble-down buildings of certain 
pretensions ; we dive down a still smaller but 
rather cleaner alley, and suddenly we draw 
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up at a large gate in a street not six feet 
broad. Leaving the carriage, we cross a lit- 
tle gravelled courtyard, and find ourselves to 
our surprise before a good, solid, European- 
looking bouse. We are ushered into a little 
anteroom, where divans and chairs form the 
sole furniture, and texts from the Koran 
the sole ornaments. An obsequious servant 
brings us coffee and cigarettes, while he goes 
to announce our arrival. 

In a few moments we are taken upstairs, 
and have time to note the air of quiet sim- 
phcity, which contrasts strikingly with the 
gorgeous splendour of Nubar's and Cherif s 
habitations. A round-faced, jolly, good- 
humoured-looking little youth of about twenty 
meets us at the top of the stairs, shows us 
into another room, not differing much from 
that below, and assuring us that his father, 
for this is Mahmoud Riaz, will be with us 
shortly, entertains us until the ex-Minister 
makes his appearance, when he leaves the 
room with a respectful obeisance of the old 
school. 
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There enters, with a quick, shuffling, uneasy- 
gait, a thin, fragile little man of perhaps five 
feet four inches, with stooping shoulders, 
unhealthy-looking face, a rather forced smile 
on every feature, hands actively washing 
themselves in invisible soap; and a high- 
pitched, harsh voice, broken with disconcert- 
ing sniffs and snorts, bids you welcome with 
rather too much protestation. 

For fully five minutes you must be prepared 
to answer reiterated questions as to your 
health, and receive profuse thanks for the 
honour you are conferring by your visit ; and 
all the while your little host, while smiling on 
you benignly, but with a curiously shrewd 
inquiring expression in his small black eyes, 
is curling his legs and stroking his knees in 
a manner suggestive alternately of Uriah 
Heep and of Mr. Quilp. 

Such questions answered, and remarks on 
the weather having been made with that 
orthodox formality which is at least as bind- 
ing in Cairo as in London, our host has by 
this time formed his opinion as to our intel- 
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ligence and the object of our visit. Assuming 
it to be favourable, and that he is not indis- 
posed to speak plainly, we shall very soon find 
ourselves in a discussion upon the history of 
Egypt during the last ten years. I am wrong 
in using the word discussion, for we shall have 
little to say, and if we do venture a remark 
we shall find that we might as well have 
spared ourselves the effort, for it will make 
as much impression upon the atmosphere 
as upon Riaz. Two peculiarities very soon 
strike us, the first is that with the little man 
before us history began about twenty years 
ago. Nubar will carry us through the whole 
history of Egypt from Menes to Tewfik, and 
show how utterly different everything would 
have been if he had been there ; Cherif , by an 
occasional hazy allusion to the Pyramids and 
to the 1300 years' stagnation, which represents 
his idea of political bliss, will show that he 
has reason to believe in the existence of a 
period at which he did not exist; but Riaz 
knows nothing of all this ; he is an active and 
a busy man, so concentrates his mind on 
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what he knows ; all else he would call theory, 
and he hates theorizing. I imagine that his 
conception of the creation is a divine man- 
date, "Let there be Eiaz, and there was 
Eiaz." As he is a man of fifty or there- 
abouts, it might be supposed that history 
with him would embrace at least that period, 
but it is not so. No one has ever heard him 
talk of his early career. I have heard stories 
about it, but I have never been able to verify 
them. The most that can be said with cer- 
tainty is that he occupied a very menial 
position until the accession of Ismail ; that 
the past is consequently not pleasing to him, 
and must be ignored. Riaz's world began 
when Riaz began to exercise power. The 
second peculiarity is perhaps a consequence 
of the first ; it is that the history of those 
twenty years is the history of himself, and of 
interest only so far as it attaches to himself 
personally. Egypt was the scene of his ac- 
tion and consequently the bud of the universe ; 
there are other countries which have had 
more or less intimate relations with Egypt, 
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and to that extent they may be considered to 
exist. 

To attempt to argue with such a man is 
like trying to prick a tortoise with a needle 
through his shell. Listen with patience, and 
you will hear a very great deal of practical 
advice in which there is no flaw, assuming 
that the standpoint from which he argues is 
correct. He premises that from all time 
(i.e. twenty years) the Egyptian has been 
arbitrarily governed, that he has never at- 
tempted self-government without proving it 
a failure, that the natives are like children 
and must be treated as such, that they must 
be protected from ill-treatment by others, 
that they must not be allowed to injure them- 
selves. Ismail, he considers, was a tyrannical 
despot, and he will tell you truly that no 
man more boldly withstood him than he did 
himself; he will tell you that he deposed 
him, that all the good done since was the 
natural result of his being himself at the 
head of affairs, that all evil was equally the 
result of his dismissal, and that the sole 
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hope of the country lies in his return to 
power. 

If to all this you attempt to oppose argu- 
ment, if you try to convince him that the 
people must be allowed little by little to 
govern themselves, to feel their feet, if you 
venture to suggest that the military troubles 
occurred during his Ministry, that he was un- 
able to cope with them, and that they drove 
him from office, he will pause politely in his 
oratory while you are speaking ; he will gleam 
on you curiously with his quick eyes ; he 
will possibly emphasize your punctuation with 
a snort, or a guttural " Heh ! Heh ! " at each 
pause ; and when you have ceased speaking 
he will continue his discourse, without taking 
any more notice of your remarks than if they 
had been simple expressions of concurrence 
with his views. 

You will feel that you are fighting, not with 
a will-o'-the-wisp like Nubar, who is on every 
side of you at once, parrying your every stroke 
and returning it with interest ; not with an 
amiable dummy like Cherif, who, putting on 
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an expression as wise as an owl, admits all and 
understands nothing of what you say ; but 
you are contending with a shadowy being, 
who pours down upon you good sohd strokes, 
against which your parry is not of the 
smallest eflfect, and through whose airy form 
your blows pass without creating the smallest 
impression. 

The ridiculous pretensions to which Eiaz 
lays claim, his inordinate vanity, combined, 
nevertheless, with a somewhat repulsive 
fawning obsequiousness of manner, will 
probably so much repel you that you will go 
away with a totally wrong impression of the 
man. For, in spite of all appearances, he is 
really possessed of good solid qualities, and if 
he is not quite all he thinks himself, he is 
infinitely more able than he appears at first 
sight. 

Riaz Pasha was one of Ismail's happiest 
selections ; the ex-Khedive recognized in him 
two very excellent qualities, a capacity for 
hard work, and a strong will. It was only 
after he had already raised him from obscurity 
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to a position of comparative importance, that 
he discovered in him two other qualities, with 
which he was by no means so well pleased — 
a strict idea of honesty, and a remarkable 
amount of independence. These two quali- 
ties in no way agreed with Ismail's system of 
government; honesty, indeed, was an excellent 
quality if restricted solely to home consump- 
tion ; that Riaz should keep his hands clean 
and remain poor, -was, Ismail considered, 
merely a venial offence, showing, perhaps, 
some want of intelligence, but otherwise 
hardly more than a peccadillo, a gentlemanly 
vice which might even do his master credit 
with Europe. It was when Riaz carried it 
further, and actually ventured to reprimand 
dishonesty among his colleagues, that the 
matter was considered serious, and that 
Ismail felt constrained to employ the language 
first of kind entreaty and then of real anger, 
to point out the fatal folly of conduct so 
subversive of all the principles of Egyptian 
government. Then it was that the little man 
stood up and gave his Sovereign himself the 
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same lecture he had delivered to his colleagues. 
Ismail could hardly believe his ears. That 
Nubar should sometimes adopt such a tone 
was bad enough, but then with Nubar there 
was always a ready answer which gave Ismail 
perhaps the best of the argument ; but that 
this little mushroom of yesterday should 
preach such doctrines before he had made his 
fortune, and that he (Ismail), should be unable 
to close his mouth by reference to a single 
dirty transaction in which he had gone shares 
— this was something new to his experi- 
ence. It was a good trait in the character of 
Ismail that Riaz did not at once lose favour. 
For ever afterwards the Khedive would speak 
of him rather in sorrow than in anger ; per- 
haps he had some fragment of respect left for 
an honest man, more probably he felt that 
the time might come when the possession of 
one honest man might be useful to him. 

The time came. When, after much remon- 
strance and hesitation, Ismail had at last to 
agree to the Commission of Inquiry, he was 
allowed to name a vice-president ; there were 
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plenty of men he could name without capacity 
and acceptable to the Commissioners ; there 
were a few men of such capacity as Ismail 
admired, but who were unacceptable to the 
Commissioners. Riaz alone was both accept- 
able to them from his known honesty, and 
sufficiently intelligent and patriotic to watch 
well Egyptian interests. He was named 
second >?ice-president ; no member did more 
good service or showed more independence. 
His conduct on that occasion finally alienated 
from him any goodwill which Ismail had 
retained, and though during the brief Nubar- 
Wilson-Bligniferes Ministry he so far concealed 
his dislike as to allow him to form part of the 
Cabinet as Minister of the Interior, yet when 
that Ministry was overturned, his vengeance 

was so marked, that Riaz had to leave the 
country. 

When, however, upon the deposition of 
Ismail, the Control was re-established under 
Major Baring and Mons. de BUgniferes, both 
of whom had formed part of the Commission 
of Inquiry, their ex-colleague was at once 
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sent for to undertake the formation of a 
Ministry. That Ministry lasted for two 
years, a term almost unprecedented in recent 
Egyptian annals, and, with all its faults, was 
the best administration which Egypt has 
enjoyed before or since. There can be no 
doubt that the greater part of the credit is 
due to the Control rather than to Riaz ; but 
the two Controllers so successfully kept 
themselves in the background, and played 
so cleverly upon the little man's vanity in 
allowing him to believe himself the originator 
of every measure, that it is not surprising 
he should now attribute to himself the entire 
glory of a period during which his main 
merit was that of loyal co-operation in, and 
intelligent execution of, the ideas of others. 

The fact that this Ministry was at last 
overthrown by a movement which, insignifi- 
cant in its origin, was allowed to assume 
serious proportions, must certainly detract 
from its reputation, and this was mainly 
owing to the peculiarities of Eiaz's character. 
I have already tried to show his extraordi- 
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nary absorption in himself. When warning 
after warning was given him that the mili- 
tary question if undealt with would grow 
beyond his control, the suggestions were 
received not with contempt, but with com- 
plete indifference. When he was told that 
an insubordinate army might turn its sword 
against the civil powers, that insubordina- 
tion unpunished grew to mutiny, mutiny to 
rebellion, and rebellion to revolution, he 
snorted and said, " Ce n'est rien." Let it 
not be thought that the cause of this apathy 
was laziness, or a disinclination to face diffi- 
culties. Feeble in constitution and suffering 
from disease as he was, the little man was 
daily ready to brave any amount of work or 
any peril which he recognized — it was 
nothing but dogged unbelief. Such warn- 
ings, such deductions from past history, 
were what he called ** theories," and that 
was enough to damn them. Had he been 
told that four thousand men in arms would 
demand his resignation and a Constitution, 
he would have considered his informant on 
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the way to a lunatic asylum. " But this is 
Egypt," he would have answered, " such 
things do not happen; you say they have 
happened elsewhere, perhaps, but this is 
Egypt. Avoid theories, preserve your calm 
trust in me — Ce n'est rien." This reply is 
not imaginative, it is what he said to me in 
reply to a less explicit warning which I 
ventured to give him. And now that it has 
all come to pass, what does he think ? I am 
inclined to believe that he looks upon all 
that happened on the day he was obliged to 
resign as a nightmare. I doubt whether he 
has learnt a single lesson ; he will never re- 
fer to that day except in the most general 
terms, and he will tell you that he left the 
country for his health, and the result has 
been great disaster to Egypt. 

His health, it is true, was completely 
broken. He remained abroad at Geneva 
until after Tel-el-Kebir, when he returned, ex- 
pecting to find everything as he had left it, 
and the nation awaiting him with transports 
of gratitude. 
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He was asked to accept the Ministry of the 
Interior under Ch^rif . It was a bitter pill 
for a man who considered himself the one 
hope of the country to have to serve under 
another for whom he could have nothing but 
contempt; and it says much for his real 
patriotism that he was able for once to 
subordinate to it his conceit. 

From the first it was evident that the sole 
hope of the combination lasting was in the 
energy of Riaz gradually dominating over 
the apathy of Ch^rif, and but for English 
interference there is little doubt that, while 
the latter might have remained nominally 
Prime Minister, the real government of the 
country would have been in the hands of 
the former. 

The first duty of the Ministry was the 
trial of the principal leader of the rebellion, 
and it was one peculiarly grateful to Riaz, 
for clemency to his opponents is not among 
his virtues. To him Arabi and his party 
were simply impious blasphemers — ^they had 
dared to question his infallibihty. No pope. 
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no king by divine right could feel the out- 
rage more deeply ; but they were more, they 
were the curses of the country, for had they 
not driven away him, the indispensable? 
Massacre and incendiarism might be for- 
given, but not this. There can be no doubt 
that he pursued them with a deadly zeal, 
but it is hardly fair to call it hate. He 
would have crushed them as he would have 
crushed a scorpion, by any means ; it was a 
holy duty that he owed to his country. 

When the English Government insisted 
that the prisoners should have a fair trial, 
and be defended by counsel, he felt shocked ; 
it was almost like asking him to be accessory 
to blasphemy. He gravely assured Lord 
DufiEerin that he knew of their guilt, asked 
him what object was there to be served by 
further inquiry ; and, when he found the 
Ambassador still unconvinced, went away 
murmuring sadly on the extraordinary growth 
of theoretical ideas. It is said that an in- 
genious correspondent who knew his weak 
point, ^ persuaded him to consent to Mr. 
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Broadley being allowed to appear as counsel, 
by representing to him the enormous prestige 
which he (Riaz) would acquire by the victory 
which he was certain to obtain over so stout 
a defender. The consideration that the re- 
port of the trial would be read with interest 
in Europe, and must, as he felt absolutely 
convinced, end in the conviction of the 
prisoners and the glorification of himself, 
induced him then to withhold his resigna- 

tion. 

But when he found that the trial was 

going to be a simple farce, to end in the 
practical acquittal of all, then his indignation 
knew no bounds. In one stormy interview 
with Lord Dufferin his little form shook with 
rage ; he left the house, wiped the dust from 
off his shoes, and resigned. 

For a time he remained moodily at home ; 
the fabric of his universe had been shaken ; 
it is even whispered that at one dark moment 
he began to lose faith in himself — ^not indeed 
to doubt his infallibility, but to question 
whether the little world of Egypt had not 
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strayed to paths of error, which rendered it 
unworthy of his help. 

But the great mind in the little frame re- 
covered, and he now sits, like the late exile 
at Frohsdorf, waiting for a repentant nation 
to come in sackcloth and ashes to entreat 
from him their salvation. 

Nor is the dream quite impossible of 
realization in a less dramatic form. So long, 
indeed, as England proposes to govern 
Egypt according to her own ideas, as enun- 
ciated in the Dufferin report, so long as she 
perseveres in her attempt to implant re- 
presentative institutions and constitutional 
government, the door is closed to Riaz, who, 
of the trio of pashas, is the one least likely 
to bend to our ideas. The Dufferin system 
necessitates the practical government of the 
country by England for at least five years, 
and that is only possible, either directly 
by English ofl&cials, or indirectly through 
the medium of a dummy Minister such as 
Cherif. 

There would, however, appear to be in 
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England a growing indisposition to afford 
this active assistance, and the moment it 
is withdrawn the Dufferin system and the 
present Ministry will collapse. 

The choice will then lie between Nubar 
and Riaz ; the former, though preferable, 
is not persona grata to the Khedive, and 
the latter would become Hobson's choice. 
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NUBAR PASHA. 

" True : those that were your father's enemies 

Have steep'd their galls in honey, and do serve you 

With hearts create of duty and of zeaL" 

Henry Y. 

The stranger in Cairo, arriving at the rail- 
way station, and driving to that much- 
abused, and yet by all who know it much- 
loved hostelry. Shepherd's Hotel, notes, as 
the first building indicating that he is enter- 
ing upon an important town, a solid square 
house, standing a little from the road on the 
right hand. In that house resides what little 
of real statesmanship there exists in Egypt. 

Opinions may diflfer on many points as to 
the many-sided character of Nubar Pasha. 
There are some who will proclaim him to be 

L 
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the origin of all that has been well done in 
Egypt for the last twenty years, and the 
sole hope of the future ; there are others who 
see in his restless ambition the main cause 
of all her troubles ; but neither party will 
deny that in intellect at least he stands a 
head and shoulders above all his rivals. 

It is about forty years ago since, as a 
young protege of Boghos Bey, then the 
powerful minister of Mehemet Ali, there 
arrived in Cairo a young Armenian, named 
Nubar, who, having been educated at Paris, 
was immediately attached to the household 
of the great Viceroy. It may be interesting 
to know that one of his first duties was to 
read aloud to his master Thiers's " History 
of the French Revolution, Consulate, and 
Empire." A desire to emulate the great 
Napoleon was one of the passions of Mehemet 
Ali ; and the young Armenian may have un- 
intentionally contributed not a little to the 
fostering of this desire, to which much of 
the progress and many of the disasters of 
Egypt are to be traced. 
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True, however, to my purpose of dealing 
only with that part of the career of the 
originals to my sketches which has fallen 
within my personal recollection, I skip all 
Nubar's early years of service, to find him 
in 1865 the active chief of the Railway 
Administration, and the life and soul of 
Ismail's administration during the cholera 
of that year, 

I have already referred to Ismail's pre- 
cipitate flight at this period, while his country- 
men were dying like sheep. He had already 
been seized by a panic which had mastered 
his ordinary intelligence, and Nubar was 
among those who, without actually urging 
him to leave, recognized that he impeded 
rather than assisted the measures for the 
suppression of the cholera. Very shortly 
after he had left, Nubar was himself seized 
with all the symptoms of the disease, and 
before his recovery had satisfied himself 
that the only valid protection against the 
epidemic was sound nourishment. The rail- 
way employes included a large number of 

L 2 
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men, whose irregular hours and scant time for 
meals rendered them peculiarly liable to the 
disease, Nubar, with ready foresight, under- 
took that they should be well and carefully 
looked after, purchased sheep and provisions 
of all kinds, and himself superintended 
their daily meals and personal comforts, with 
the result that he lost hardly a single man. 

Rapidly Nubar attained the position to 
which his talents were sure eventually to 
bring him — he became the principal adviser 
of Ismail, and must share with him a fair 
proportion of praise and blame. 

It is only natural that his enemies should 
lay stress on the evil caused, and overlook 
the other side of the question ; equally natural 
that the wily Armenian should try and place 
all the responsibility of the financial disorders 
upon other shoulders, and assume the credit 
for all the undoubted progress made during 
Ismail's reign. 

Looking, however, impartially at this por- 
tion of his career, it is impossible to deny 
that, while more really in earnest and far 
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more far-seeing in his projects than Ismail, 
he was equally indifferent as to the means 
by which money was obtained to work them, 
and, until the crisis came, very nearly equally 
blind to the inevitable results. 

But it is certain that to him is due the 
execution of nearly every good project that 
emanated either from the fertile brain of 
Ismail or from hi& own.. The success of 
the negotiations by which Egypt was freed 
from the enormous privileges granted to 
Mons. de Lesseps by Said Pasha was due 
to Nubar ; that the result was obtained at 
extravagant cost was a matter about which 
he seems to have cared little. He was the 
guiding spirit of all those tortuous negotia- 
tions by which, at the most imminent risk 
of war, and again at an enormous expense, 
Ismail succeeded in obtaining the title of 
Khedive, the change in the order of succes- 
sion, and practical independence of the Porte, 
except as regarded the largely increased, 
tribute. 

It was he who originated and carried to a 
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successful issue the scheme of the inter- 
national tribunals, whereby the ridiculous 
system of seventeen consuls — each one claim- 
ing an absolute imperium in imperio — was to 
a very great extent done away with. 

And finally, it was he who, looking ahead, 
seeing that Europe was determined to interest 
herself in the condition of Egypt, and that 
no reform was possible so long as Ismail was 
on the throne, used all his talents and in- 
fluence against the master who had dismissed 
him with ignominy, and did more than any 
man else to produce the revolution which 
substituted Tewfik for Ismail. 

All these matters are, however, so well 
known — are they not written in the Blue 
Books? — that I need not further refer to 
them ; nor would their history be possible in 
the scope of these slight sketches, 

I will ask the reader to accompany me to 
the house I have already mentioned, and to 
pay a visit to its master. 

As we enter, without challenge, through the 
gateway, we see that the gatekeeper announces 
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our approach by a pull at a bell ; as we pass 
up a well-gravelled walk, and catch a glimpse 
of what seems to be an English garden, with 
all the hot-house plants out-of-doors, we 
notice the slight movement of a blind at one 
of the windows, as. the master peeps to see 
whether his visitor is a pleasant gossip or an 
official bore; and assuming that we are 
recognized as the former, we will imagine 
ourselves taking the liberty of old friends, 
walking straight through the magnificent 
hall, rich with Turkey carpets, and, un- 
interrupted by the small page in scarlet, 
entering unannounced into the large ^alon on 
the left. 

Curled up in the window we see a fine, 
well-built man of about sixty, dressed en- 
tirely as a European, except for the fez. 
Probably the first impression which my 
stranger companion will experience arises 
from the extraordinary sweetness and cor- 
diality of expression with which our entrance 
is greeted. Nubar thoroughly enjoys visits, 
and, rather than have none to talk to, he 
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would send for a donkey-boy ; so there is 
nothing hypocritical in the fatherly manner 
with which he welcomes an old friend, or in 
the interest which he is sure to show in 
ascertaining all about the fiiend you introduce 
to him. " There is no Uving man, woman, 
or child whom I would not rather know than 
not," he once said to me ; and though upon 
one occasion I took a cruel advantage of the 
remark, and introduced to him an English- 
man who, having been twelve hours in the 
country, had elaborated a complete solution 
of the entire Egyptian Question in all its 
bearings, I could not get him to modify his 
dictum more than by the words, " Well, even 

S. K when my parrot is ill." 

A very few words will bring Nubar to the 
subject nearest his heart — the past and 
present of Egypt — and five minutes will con- 
vince you that you are in the presence of no 
ordinary man. For a succinct history of the 
country, its laws, system of land tenure, 
abuses and remedies, I would back Nubar in 
one hour to give twice as much solid informa- 
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tion as any other man in three. It is true 
that you will carry away some ideas contrary 
to all your previous notions, if you ever had 
any; and you may be somewhat bewildered as 
to whether any fact in the country, including 
the pyramids, originated with any other mind 
than that of your narrator. But, making 
allowances for this, you will receive, as I 
have said, more solid fact than you could 
have obtained elsewhere in thrice the time ; 
and you will be something more than mortal 
if you do not go away at least a temporary 
Nubarist. 

During the conversation — the only pause 
in which will be the rapid lighting of one 
cigarette from another — it is possible that 
other visitors may be announced ; they may 
be Europeans, who, knowing the man, will be 
content with a cordial grip of the hand, and 
are content to sit still and listen; or they 
may be visitors who, with frantic efforts to 
kiss his hands or his knees, will run an 
imminent risk of being pushed over for their 
pains. No Oriental I have ever met is so 
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thoroughly impatient of all those outward 
marks of servile deference which are so freely 
paid to all men in office. I was once present 
Avhen, in the plenitude of his power, having 
humbled Ismail, so that he was able, with 
more truth than good taste, to speak of him 
as " the name with which I sign my decrees," 
he was called upon by the native magistrature. 
One after another they rushed at his hand, 
and sought to cover it with kisses ; the vigour 
with which he snatched away his hand, and 
the look of ineffable contempt with which he 
said "Bus, Bus I" ("Enough!") ought to 
have taught that eminently corrupt body a 
lesson. 

In fact, his disregard of susceptibilities 
is his chief fault as a Minister. Time was, 
they say, when he, too, was as cringing as 
all Orientals ; but if so, he used servility as a 
ladder, to be soon got rid of. Whether 
Khedive or consul, the man who has to deal 
with him must expect, not perhaps the blunt 
truth, but the blunt assertion of what he 
intends should be believed. To say that he is 
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truthful in our English sense would be absurd, 
but I believe he is more than most Orientals 
addicted to truth — perhaps because he finds 
it is the surest way to deceive. But, be it 
truth or not, what he has to say is said with 
unpleasant directness and utter disregard to 
the convenances which the other party may 
consider necessary. It is this quality which 
has rendered him distasteful to the Khedive, 
and the terror of all Consuls-General, French 
in particular. The latter can never forgive 
him, because, after Sedan, he spoke with 
brutal frankness of the altered position in 
which France stood to the rest of Europe. 

With Germany and England he has strong 
sympathies. His favourite policy until re- 
cently was to render Egypt an African 
Belgium; whether recent events have not 
altered this may be doubted. In my own 
opinion he looks to the government of Egypt 
by England through an Armenian Resident. 

Out of office, Nubar affects the position of 
a perfectly disinterested onlooker, engrossed 
with the study of agriculture, and personally 
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attending to the cultivation of his large 
estates ; but secretly gnawing away his very 
heart with regret that he is not in power, 
and willing to catch at any fair plank which 
will drift him there. 

That his great abilities must render his 
services eminently useful to his country 
cannot be doubted, but in the present 
circumstances it is difficult to see how they 
can be completely utilized. If England is 
disposed to give Egypt real self-government, 
the first necessity is that the Khedive should 
have the choice of his Ministers, and he 
does not love Nubar. If England is 
prepared herself to shape the destinies of 
Egypt in accordance with Lord Dufferin's 
report, it is necessary that the Ministers 
should be chosen among men who are willing 
to follow, and Nubar's independence of cha- 
racter will one day render him unfitted. 

The practical nature of Nubar' s talent was 
last year shown in a very striking manner. 
A commission, composed of members of all 
nationalities, was sitting to elaborate the 
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codes for the new native courts. Lord 
Dufferin, dissatisfied with the slow progress 
they were making, suggested that Nubar 
should be asked to attend the meetings. The 
president was the young dummy Minister of 
Justice, better versed in fashion than law; 
and Nubar might well, with his years, reputa- 
tion, and experience, have declined to sit as 
an ordinary member. But the question of 
justice in Egypt is one which is peculiarly 
dear to him, and, without hesitating a 
moment, he took his seat within a few hours 
of its being suggested to him. 

With unusual urbanity he asked to see 
what had been done. With a rapid glance 
he saw that the Commission was wasting 
its time over details which, however useful 
eventually, vrere useless until the main prin- 
ciple of rendering officials amenable to the 
courts was admitted. Pushing it all aside 
as waste paper, he dictated three resolutions 
to effect the required object. He found 
himself with the English members in a 
minority. In a few words he showed the 
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absolute necessity of the propositions, and 
the futility of any attempt at reform until 
they were admitted. Before the meeting 
closed they had been passed with only one 
dissentient voice, and it is not too much to 
say that those few hours of work, with Nubar 
present, outweighed in value all that had 
been done in the previous twenty sittings. 

In details Nubar is weak. He seizes at 
once, with wonderful acumen, the main point 
of any question. He is subtle and quick to 
overcome or evade difficulties, and pushes his 
point with unequalled energy ; but for details 
he has no patience. This, which would be 
hardly a defect in most countries, is almost 
fatal in Egypt, for there are no subordinates 
capable of working out the details of a general 
scheme. 

In this respect Nubar was the antipodes of 
Ismail, whose general schemes were gene- 
rally wild and airy, while he wasted infinite 
time in attending to the very minutest 
details. 

I remember that when Nubar was first 
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named "responsible Premier" under Ismail, 
one who knew them both very well said, ** It 
would be an excellent arrangement if you 
could just change their positions. Make 
Nubar Khedive, and Ismail his Premier. As 
it is, it is bouQd to fail." It didi fail, and 
there was much truth in the remark. 

Nubar is very rich, and perhaps there is 
not much to be gained by inquiring how he 
made his money, 

Ismail once said to me, in the midst of 
much abuse of his ex-Minister, " I still hold 
his I.O.U. for 30Z. that I once lent him." 
Whether this was true or not, there can be 
no doubt that he profited with others from 
the generosity of his master. In those days 
there were great opportunities, and there 
were no Controllers or financial councillors 
to ask disagreeable questions. Nubar was 
never a very extravagant man, and admitting 
that by one means or another he put by a 
little to begin with, it would increase very 
rapidly if employed in the floating debt at 
rates varying from 20 to 40 per cent. He 
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has a wife who was also wealthy. His family 
consists of a son, Boghos Bey, who is an 
engineer of capacity, and for a short time 
was native administrator of the Egyptian 
railways; one married and one unmarried 
daughter. 

A Christian, and living in a thoroughly 
European style, he has many social advan- 
tages over his colleagues; and during the 
last winter no house in Cairo was more 
popular, and no dances more crowded and 
enjoyable, than Madame Nubar Pasha's on 
Friday evenings. 
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CHERIF PASHA. 

" Let's not confound the time with conference harsh." 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

Passing from Nubar to Ch^rif is like leaving 
a game of chess to play Beggar-my-neigh- 
bour. With the former you are always in- 
terested. If you leave the talking solely to 
him, you will become a fascinated observer of 
wonderfully subtle reasoning ; if you venture 
to take your share in an argument, you must 
be well able to fence. But with Ch^rif there 
is certainly no need of any mental strain. 
If at first you listen attentively, it gradually 
dawns upon you that the sentiments uttered 
are a* curious translation into bourgeois 
French of maxims familiar to you in the 
copybooks of your childhood. 

M 2 
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If it occurs to you to reply, you may be 
certain that the mildest joke will be chari- 
tably received, and that the wildest specula- 
tions in political science will not receive any 
more searching criticism than is implied in 
the words " trfes probablement." 

" Les idees de Ch^rif sont les id^es de tout 
le monde," said one of his rivals. He is in 
favour of any and every possible reform, 
with the proviso that it must not be carried 
out in the current generation. He is opposed 
to every abuse, but is convinced it must be 
tolerated for the moment. What is the 
duration of that moment no one has ever yet 
been able to discover, but as in sanitary 
matters he has been known to resent im- 
provements on the ground that they were 
unknown in the time of Mahomed, perhaps 
1300 years may be accepted as the legitimate 
minimum duration for any known abuse. 

I know little of Cherifs early history, nor 
ever met any one who knew much' more. 
The good man is of that class of whom one 
is content to accept Topsy's theory of 
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creation, ** 'Spect he growed." He was born 
in Constantinople, about sixty years ago, 
and is of Circassian origin. He was among 
those sent to Europe to be educated by 
Mehemet Ali, and passed through the course 
at St. Cyr, after which he came out to Cairo, 
and married the daughter of Colonel Seves, 
a French non-commissioned officer, who, 
having abjured Christianity, became Soliman 
Pasha, and one of the favourite military 
advisers of Mehemet Ali. 

With a good figure, frank, open face, 
pleasing manners, a knowledge of French, 
and the interest of his father-in-law, Cherif 
soon made rapid progress, and when Said 
came to the throne he was made to join the 
army, and rapidly rose to the rank of Pasha. 

At Ismail's accession, in 1863, he was 
already Nubar's chief rival, and soon passed 
him in the favour of his wily master, who 
knew men sufficiently well to recognize that 
the bluff, honest, soldier-like manner of his 
Minister would serve to cover many of his 
own most daring projects, and that men 
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would as soon suspect a buffalo of cunning 
as his genial go-between. 

In truth, at this time Ch^rif served his 
master exceedingly well; of extraordinary- 
apathy, of equal good temper, and utterly 
careless of everything so long as he was 
left in peace, willing to accept any proposi- 
tion rather than spare a precious half -hour 
from his billiard- table, and yet withal, from 
his very careless bonhomie^ a general favour- 
ite, he was precisely the style of Minister 
that Ismail wanted. 

The very wildest extravagances, the most 
audacious intrigues, were quietly matured, 
and when the moment came, propounded to 
the Consul-General as "les idees de mon 
Ministre Ch^rif." Some of them were too 
huge to be swallowed even with that gilding. 
The astounded Consul-General would seek 
explanation from the Minister, who would, 
without the smallest affectation or hypocrisy, 
express an utter ignorance, which was looked 
upon as the height of tact. Over a game 
of billiards the matter would be joked over ; 
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Ismail would afterwards pump his confidant, 
and if the difficulties really seemed insuper- 
able, at once drop it as an impracticable 
project of " ce pauvre Cherif.'^ But not 
unfrequently the honest indifference of the 
Minister blinded the diplomatist; a matter 
evidently considered of so small importance 
by the Prime Minister could clearly not be 
so dangerous. Could any one look at Chirif 
and think him to be working with any 
ulterior design ? Impossible ! And the 
project, perhaps, with some modification, 
quietly slipped through. 

And Ismail's good star threw in Chdrif s 
way the one thing that was needful to render 
the latter still more useful to him. The 
English representative, Sir Robert Col- 
quhoun, retired, and his place was taken in 
1865 by Colonel Stanton. 

Colonel Stanton was a distinguished officer 
of Engineers. His greatest Mend could not 
say of him that he was born to shine in 
diplomacy. He speedily found in Cherif, 
and Chdrif in him, many grounds for mutual 
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esteem; they were both fond of shooting, 
billiards, and good cigars ; they were both 
equally averse to work ; in addition, they 
were both perfectly honest, straightforward 
men. On the nature and extent of Cherif s 
honesty I shall have more to say later ; in 
the meanwhile, it is sufficient to say here 
that he was as personally free from any 
suspicion of taking a bribe as was his 
friend. 

Now let us look at the trio, and see how 
admirably fitted they were to work out an 
inevitably fatal result. 

There was Ismail, shrewd, energetic, un- 
scrupulous, with one object in view, his own 
personal self-aggrandisement, but feared by 
the Porte, doubted by the other European 
Powers. 

There was Ch^rif, bluff, honest, unsus- 
pecting, and idle, completely under his 
master's thumb, g^nd utterly without any 
knowledge of what was going forward or 
ideas of his own ; at the same time esteemed 
by the representatives of the Powers as 
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clear-headed and able, an idea carefully* 
fostered by Ismail for his own purposes. 

Lastly, there was Colonel Stanton, with 
all the weight of England at his back, with 
implicit confidence in Cherif , and as anxious 
as the latter himself to avoid disagreeable 
and troublesome inquiry into details. 

In other words, behind Cherif s dull, 
honest stupidity, and Stanton's careless 
fascination, Ismail was' able to do as he 
listed, with the consent, nay, almost the 
support, of Europe, led by England. 

To this, more than anything else, is owing 
the present situation ; the careless apathy of 
England at that period paved the way for 
that policy of active interference which, to 
her regret, she was ultimately bound to 
adopt. 

However, at this time, except perhaps 
Nubar, there was no one to look so far 
ahead, and Ismail slid gradually to his ruin. 
Occasionally Nubar would get an oar in, and 
begin backing water as hard as he could; 
but invariably Ismail got frightened at the 
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energetic Armenian, who had a disagreeable 
habit of asking questions, and got back as 
quickly as he could to his faithful Ch^rif, 
who, not content with his own failures, 
generally muddled the plans of his rival. 

For instance, Nubar had worked hard to 
do away with that hopelessly cumbrous 
system of consular jurisdiction, whereby 
every one of seventeen Powers exercised over 
its own subjects the sole right of legislation. 
The inconvenience was so great that Ismail 
himself laboured to get something done, and, 
sharp enough to know that poor Ch6rif 
could do nothing, he sacrificed him for a time, 
to employ the only head besides his own that 
existed in the country. Nubar saw his op- 
portunity; the injustice of consular juris- 
diction was great, but it was only part of the 
colossal evil of the country, the absence of 
all justice. He knew that the Powers would 
never forego their privileges unless the native 
courts were reformed ; for that reformation, 
he saw that European judges were wanting. 
With immense labour he overcame all diffi- 
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culties, and new courts were about to be 
formed, when Ismail, taking fright at a clause 
which the wily Armenian had quietly intro- 
duced, and which made the Government itself 
subject to the tribunals, backed out, dismissed 
Nubar, and recalled Cherif . 

The Powers at once saw the difEerence ; in- 
stead of having to do with a man who fought 
inch by inch for Egypt's rights as a quasi- 
independent State, they found they had to do 
with a man who would gladly relinquish the 
whole juridical project, or would allow it 
to pass in any form which might give him 
least trouble. 

It was Germany who prevented the entire 
withdrawal of the scheme, which therefore 
had to go on ; it was France who saw her 
opportunity of changing the whole nature of 
it so as to suit her own interests. France 
insisted, so French interests only were con- 
sidered. Other European Powers claimed, of 
course, similar concessions, and the same 
were nominally granted ; but, because France 
stuck out to the last, and gave Cherif most 
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trouble, France got pretty well all she wanted. 
The courts and the codes became practically 
French ; while as for the poor natives, without 
any one to press their claims, they were left 
quite beyond the pale of reform — their courts 
were untouched. 

Hence arose the International Courts, 
every good point of which is due to Nubar, 
every bad point to Chdrif. 

But the claim which had frightened Ismail, 
and out of which he had not been able to 
wriggle, so far as foreigners were concerned, 
soon brought doom to his door. 

The financial crisis brought him in 1875 
before the tribunals, and he soon found that, 
thanks to Ch^rif, he was face to face with a 
European tribunal. 

It is not my purpose to write the history 
of financial inquiry ; sufl&ce it to say that, as 
soon as Ch^rif saw the bugbear he had raised, 
he adopted the course that might have been 
expected of him. 

Here were a number of people coming to 
make disagreeable iuquiries and to ask in- 
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discreet questions. Others might answer 
them ; he for his part could not, and for two 
reasons — first, because he wouldn't if he could, 
and second, because he couldn't if he would. 
Was he, at his time of life, to be asked to 
give reasons for all he had done ? It was 
ridiculous ; all the world knew that he had 
no reasons. One concession he would make, 
and it was characteristic of the man. If the 
Commission of Inquiry would write down 
their questions and give him time, he would 
inquire how to answer them ; but as to ap- 
pearing and being cross-examined by them, 
that ho would not do. Bluff Cherif snapped 
his fingers in their faces, and increased his 
reputation for honesty and stupidity. 

Then came the mixed Ministry of Nubar, 
Wilson, and Bligniferes, in which he was of- 
fered the Ministry of War ; but the essential 
part of the programme was that Ministers 
were to work and be responsible. Bach of 
these conditions was contrary to Cherif's 
principles, so he refused. 

In a very short time Ismail tired of con- 
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stitutionalism, and pined for his obsequious 
Minister. To effect the change it was neces- 
sary to form a national anti- European party. 
Such an idea coming from Ismail would have 
been ridiculed, but who would be more likely 
to give it a tone of respectability than bluff, 
honest Ch^rif , who had defied the Commission 
of Inquiry ? 

Then was played one of the most ridiculous 
farces seen even in Egypt : Ch^rif and a few 
Notables prayed the Khedive to dismiss his 
Ministers — the nation, they said, demanded it. 
Ismail, with a wink, acceded to the desire. 
"Mon cher Ch^rif" was asked to form a 
Ministry. The little burlesque was not a 
success; in a few months Ismail had to 
abdicate. 

Tewfik began his reign, and not yet having 
felt his way, maintained the Ministry in 
power. For those few months there was 
anarchy, during which treason bdgan to 
shoot. Formerly there had been at least a 
Government, though a bad one, that of Ismail 
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behind his dummy, Cherif. Now the dummy 
reigned, almost alone and free, under French 
guidance. 

Europe, at last awoke, sent for Biaz, and 
re-established the Control. " This," thought 
Chdrif, " means work ;" and he consequently 
retired. 

During the Ministry of Riaz and the Con- 
trol he remained quiet ; it is fair to say that 
he did not intrigue, for his vices are simply 
want of virtues, and he is negatively straight- 
forward. 

At the military demonstration before Ab- 
din, other names were suggested as possible 
Prime Ministers acceptable to Arabi ; he would 
have none of them, but accepted Chdrif; he 
knew his man; he wanted a dummy, and he 
got one. 

Chdrif behaved well ; he did not stay at 
home, he has never done so. Yet at its best, 
oflBce means the sacrifice of some hours of 
repose ; why should he be eager for it ? He 
insisted on the consent of the Khedive, or 
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that of the consuls ; who gave him plenary 
absolution of the past, on condition that he 
would work with them in the future. 

His conduct at this time, though not bril- 
liant, was perhaps the least ridiculous portion 
of his career. Fairly abandoning any attempt at 
the expression of ideas of his own, he cordially 
and loyally placed himself at the disposal of 
the two parties ; the Khedive and Europe on 
one hand, Arabi and the Notables on the other. 
Had the latter ever wished to find a modus 
Vivendi^ it would have been arrived at under 
the nominal direction of Ch^rif ; as it was, 
Arabi was reckless. A very little decision 
would, indeed, have carried with the Khedive 
the vacillatory votes of the Notables ; but 
Ch^rif had no decision, he had been all his 
life a dummy, and he too naturally fell into 
the position. Such decision as there was fell 
on the side of Arabi, for the divided counsels 
of Europe rendered her force weak. This being 
so, Cherif had only two alternatives — to follow 
Arabi, or to resign. It is to the credit of his 
honesty that he did the latter. 
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Having done which, he again retreated be- 
fore the storm, remained in his garden on 
the Mahmoudieh Canal fumbling his beads, 
and, saying that all was lost, disappeared to 
Port Said or elsewhere, and only when all 
was over reappeared on the scene. 

Tel-el-Kebir had been fought ; the Khedive 
was reinstated ; it was necessary to make some 
sort of a fresh start; Cherif returned, ^and with 
him Riaz, from Europe. In discussing this 
latter statesman, I have had occasion to 
refer more particularly to this period. Suffice 
it to say that both were in the Ministry when 
Lord Dufferin arrived; that Lord Dufferin, 
for reasons of his own which 1 shall also 
discuss later, saw the value of a dummy 
Ministry, and that in consequence Cherif 
became Prime Minister. 

Contrary to my wish, I have nearlyexhausted 
my space in treating of the historical portion 
of Cherif 's career, but indeed it was inevitable. 
No raconteur^ however well disposed, could 
find anything of interest in the personality of 
Cherif. Dickens himself would have given up 

N 
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in despair any attempt to make liim interest- 
ing. On the other hand, he is intimately 
associated with Egyptian history. He is 
Modern Egypt incarnated, the essence of 
careless, laissez-faire ^ far niente Egypt. Per- 
sonally honest himself, it would be a curious 
study to ascertain how many of his acts have 
been free from corrupt influence. Superficial 
himself, he judges from the exterior only ; the 
man who can speak French fluently, who can 
take a cue at biUiards, who has a pleasant 
exterior, and who limits his conversation to 
sporting matters is declared by Cherif to be 
bon ton. And as he has no other gauge for a 
man's capabilities, his acquaintance becomes 
a Mend, his friend becomes a confidant, and 
the confidant rules the Minister. 

Of most Egyptian Ministers it is said that 
they have their price, of Cherif it is said that 
he has no price, and it has a double sense ; 
for if no price will buy Aim, next to no price 
will buy his influence. The men who loll 
round his billiard- table will sell their influence 
Avith discretion, but hardly less openly than 
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tlie faithful servant who at the door solicits a 
dollar for an imaginary lottery. Let me not 
be supposed to be speaking sarcastically ; of 
all this Cherif is as personally innocent as his 
own cue, but there is an atmosphere, not of 
corruption exactly, but of secret, backstairs 
influence, which pervades the otherwise 
pleasant palace in tlie Ismailieh quarter. 

Comparatively a poor man, Cherif cannot 
undertake those large hospitalities which 
render his rival's house so popular ; and, 
moreover, though living with only one wife, 
and she half a Frenchwoman, the harem 
system is in full vigour. A cup of coffee and 
a cigarette, or if you are very favoured, a good 
cigar, is the most that will be offered the 
occasional guest, but with it there is an air of 
jovial frankness which makes you feel you are 
not unwelcome. 

If you must talk politics, well, the blue 
spectacles are put on, apparently to hide the 
closed eyes, while the veteran assures you 
that the only safety for Egypt lies in 
granting her the maximum of progress with 

N 2 
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the minimum of change. With a profusion 
of " Mon Dieus" and a chuckling laugh, he will 
tell you that Egypt has endured since the time 
of the Pyramids, and, he thinks, will last as 
many years longer, that changes happen in 
all countries, that they don't do much good, 
that Egypt must change naturally, but not 
too quickly. Shifting injiis chair as he re- 
iterates this final argument 'pas trop vite, he 
will invite you to billiards ; if you accept, you 
are an homme assez intelligent^ and if you are 
any hand at a cue you may even rise to be 
considered bien intelligent^ while if you beat 
him you will be advertised as possessed of 
beaucoup de talent. If you refuse, he will 
politely resign himself to the inevitable 
with a sigh, and listen with appreciative 
naturellement and sans doute to all you may 
say ; but you will be stigmatized hereafter as 
a man of peu d'i7delligencey or if you carry it 
too far, mauvais ton. 

Such is Egypt's late Premier, and such is a 
fair sample of one of the classes of men with 
whom we have to deal, good, honest, and weak 
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— without ideas, not without principles, but 
with principles in the keeping of a dubious 
entourage. And it is perhaps the class of 
men through whom we shall most successfully 
manage Egypt. Of the other class, Riaz 
Pasha is a type, and of him I have already 
spoken. 
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THE CHERIF MINISTRY. 

" All you sage counsellors, hence ! " 

Hmry IV., Part 2. 

There is little to be said of the other 
members of the late Cabinet of interest, 
still less of amusement, but it would be a 
pity not to complete the picture of what has 
been called the dummy Ministry. 

Before referring to Ch^rifs Ministers, 
it is necessary that I should take some 
notice of one of their ex-colleagues. When 
Riaz gave in his resignation, there was some 
difficulty in finding his successor, but the 
man upon whom the choice eventually fell 
was Ismail Pasha Eyoub, who had succeeded 
Gordon Pasha as Governor of the Soudan. 
Two very opposite opinions are held as to 
the honesty and capacity displayed by Ismail 
Eyoub in the government of these far-dis- 
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tant provinces, the favourable view being 
endorsed by Sir Samuel Baker, the un- 
favourable one by Gordon Pasha ; but 
during his short tenure of office as Minister 
of the Interior, he succeeded in making a 
very favourable impression upon all the 
English officials with whom he came into 
contact. Perhaps his knowledge of English 
had something to do with it, for I cannot 
say that he gave to my mind any striking 
proof of capacity. But if sometimes foolishly, 
yet honestly, he did seem to follow what 
according to his lights he believed to be 
English ideas ; he listened to advice, he dis- 
carded the universal system of postponing 
everything to " a more favourable moment,'* 
and he put his own shoulder to the wheel. 
Whether at the same time he did, as is 
alleged, cling to that eminently Egyptian 
practice of accepting backsheesh, I will not 
say ; but this, at least, may be asserted with 
confidence, that no offence so purely venial 
in Egyptian eyes would ever have caused 
him to be ousted by his colleagues. The 
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fact was, he manifested a dangerous intention 
to take the Dufferin reforms as serious, to 
support rather than to thwart them; and 
conduct so singular not only embarrassed 
his colleagues, but gave him a popularity of 
which they were jealous. That under such 
circumstances they should wish to rid them- 
selves of him, and should charge him with 
bribery, was only natiiral. Whether the 
charge had or had not any foundation, I have 
been unable to discover, but the mere fact 
that it was made proves nothing either one 
way or the other. 

Ismail Eyoub dismissed, it was felt neces- 
sary to secure a successor who should be 
free from any suspicion of energy. Khairi 
Fasha perfectly fulfilled the condition, and 
became Minister of the Interior. 

He had been for a long time Keeper of the 
Seals, a position of great dignity, the duties 
of which no one has yet been able to define. 
On the formation of the Ministry, he was 
made Minister of Education, and transferred 
later, as I have shown, to the Interior. An 
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extremely easy-going Circassian, between 
fifty and sixty years of age, he is fairly 
honest, and believed to be a particular 
favourite with the Khedive. 

Though neither friends nor enemies would 
accuse him of possessing any talent, yet his 
guileless simplicity did not prevent a merry 
twinkle in his eye when he was addressed in 
the novel capacity of a constitutional Minis- 
ter, or interrogated as to the progress of 
reforms. I have always wished to catch 
Khairi at a moment when he was pretending 
to work and to attend to his oflBcial duties, 
I supposed that there must be such moments ; 
when he was with the Khedive, for instance, 
or being questioned by a Consul-General. 
To me he has certainly never tried to appear 
in that character, and I am inclined to think 
that he would act it badly. He received 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd as an adlatus, and I trust 
I may yet be spared to see them together. 

Khairi is seen at his best lying half length 
on a divan, talking in broken, imperfect 
French of that journey to England, the exe- 
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cution of which is one of his favourite 
dreams. *'In England," he will tell you, 
** everybody works ; everybody, everybody, 
mon Dieu ! " and he closes his eyes to try 
and realize the picture. Otherwise his 
ideas of our country are somewhat vague 
and hardly profound; it is a large place, 
and its people, though " tres gentils " when 
they get abroad, are addicted at home to un- 
limited consumption of beef and brandy ; to 
the former they owe their strength, to the 
latter their eccentricities, among which a 
desire to protect fellaheen and animals is 
perhaps the most peculiar, but a mania for 
work the most embarrassing. "With that 
wish to spare our feehngs suitable to his 
gentle nature, he will gravely add that he 
thinks Englishmen become vastly improved 
and civilized by residence in Egypt. 

The recent epidemic has been to him a 
great source of trouble, or, as he explains it, 
of inconvenience and annoyance. Egypt 
was naturally not prepared for it, and 
people seemed to expect that he ought to do 
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something. He would solemnly add that 
had he known any such demand would 
be made upon hiia, he would never have 
accepted oflBce. 

Cholera, constitutions, and people who 
write to newspapers are, he considers, all 
institutions equally contrary to nature, 
equally requiring repressive measures. Still, 
as it has been his hard fate to fall upon 
days when all these evils are rampant in 
Egypt, he naturally tries, as much as pos- 
sible, to keep clear of them. His own 
theory is that they ought all to be cordoned 
together, and then he has no doubt they 
would die out. 

As regards the Egyptian Question gene- 
rally, he will tell you there is no such thing. 
Egypt has existed for a very long time, and 
he has no doubt that it will continue to do 
so for much longer. Only he begs that it 
may be left alone ; as for progress, have we 
not the telephone in Egypt ? What further 
proof of progress do you require ? " Reform, 
reform as much as you like, and what good 
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do you do? Not that," and he snaps his 
fingers, presses your hand, and leaves you 
with a pleasant smile. 

In appearance he is a pleasing-looking 
Turk, cordial and gentlemanly, with perhaps 
even less individuality than most of his late 
colleagues. 

Haidar Pasha was Minister of Finance. He 
is of the family of Yaghen, one of the best in 
Egypt, and his brother, Mansour Pasha, is 
married to a sister of the Khedive. Very 
wealthy, he is considered perfectly honest ; 
as for his capacity, he signed whatever his 
sub-Minister, Blum Pasha, placed before him 
for signature, and has never been known to 
commit himself to any opinion upon any 
political subject whatever. When I add that 
he is short and broad, with the conventional 
Oriental face that one finds cut upon brass 
trays, and with a very marked squint, I am 
afraid my record is complete. 

During the massacre of the 11th June, he 
happened to be in the streets of Alexandria, 
and remonstrated with some soldiers mal- 
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treating a European. His remonstrances 
having only met with insult, he was said to 
have held very strong views as to the 
necessity of punishing Arabi, and some 
pretende'd that he would resign with Biaz. 
But Haidar has not strong views on any 
subject, and on such a matter he would 
simply have consulted the wish of the 
Khedive, for whom he has, I believe, a 
genuine respect. Being an honourable man, 
and pledged to support the existing order 
of things, he would not, I believe, for a 
moment intrigue against it \. but, a Conserva- 
tive of the old school, he sometimes shuddered 
at the revolutionary documents he was called 
upon to sign, though at most delaying them 
for a day with a feeble protest. Haidar may 
rank with Ch6rif and Khairi among the 
well-meaning dummies. 

Ali Pasha Moubarek was Minister of Public 
Works. At his name there rises the figure of 
a tall, thin, almost black old man with grizzled 
hair, whose striking peculiarities are his 
extreme ugliness and his patent leather boots. 
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A native-born Egyptian, his capacity as 
Minister of Public Works has been not in- 
aptly defined as ** The best you can find in 
Egypt, and the worst you could meet with 
outside of it." 

He originally came into office as a 'protege 
of Eiaz, and some thought that he would 
follow him when he resigned ; but Ali Mou- 
barek thought otherwise, and being a man 
not disdainful of the emoluments of office, 
stuck to his post. Scandal says that the 
emoluments are considerable, and more than 
figure in the budget ; but, though this is 
possible, for corruption is rife in his de- 
partment, I have no reason to think that 
he is himself personally corrupt. Be it so or 
not, he must be classed in quite a different 
category from Cherif, Khai'ri, or Haidar; more 
capable perhaps, or shall I say less incapable, 
he has ideas of his own, and they are those 
of the very oldest school — a hearty and 
thorough dislike for all Europe and European 
institutions. Riaz himself does not yield to 
him in his contempt for reform according to 
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the Englisli standard. If he has any 
sympathy with Europeans it is with the 
French, but the cardinal point of his creed 
is this: that Egypt is Egypt; that rules 
which hold good elsewhere are useless here. 
Tell him that Colonel Scott Monorieff knows 
more about irrigation than he does, he will 
be wilhng to admit it if you like, ** But,** he 
will ask, **what has that to do with the 
question? — this is Egypt.** To him as to 
all old Egyptians, the Nile is a thing apart, 
its waters are not governed by rules that 
apply to other streams. What to him are 
hydrodynamics? A science that concerns 
other rivers, not the Nile. Because he had 
been told to do so, he would give a ready 
acquiescence to the theories of his Indian 
subordinate, but he knew that those theories 
were all rubbish, and he lost jio opportunity 
of proving them so. The smallest error on 
the part of his talented subordinate would 
be a triumph to him, and, with the whole 
service under his control, it would have been 
strange if he could not cause some blunder 
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which would thwart Colonel Scott Mon- 
crieff. 

During the recent rebellion, Ali Pasha 
Moubarek remained quietly in Cairo, sym- 
pathizing at heart with Arabi so long as he 
was successful, but keeping a watchful eye 
for a means of escape when it might become 
necessary. The wonderful news that reached 
Cairo, alleging the complete defeat of the 
British fleet, the capture of Admiral Beau- 
champ Seymour, and so forth, he was far too 
shrewd to believe, and rightly judging that 
such very extensive lying only covered defeat 
to Arabi's cause, his sole anxiety was to 
reach that door of escape which he had 
left open, and to throw in his lot with the 
Khedive. Urging the necessity of obtaining 
more accurate information, he succeeded in 
being named one of a commission charged to 
make their way to Alexandria, nominally to 
get information, but really to make terms 
with Tewfik. At Kafr Dawar the commis- 
sion was detained by Arabi, who did all in 
his power to induce them to stay ; but the 

2 
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more Arabi lied, the more the old man felt 
that his cause was desperate, and that 
safety lay within the walls of Alexandria. 
Kesisting all persuasion, all appeals to his 
nationality, he started off to trudge on foot 
the remaining few miles, and arriving at 
last at the Ras-el-Tin Palace, he protested 
his utter loyalty, and was received into 
favour. 

Ali Pasha Moubarek must be classed 
amongst that section of the late Ministers 
with more talent and less honesty than 
their chief. 

Fakri Pasha, ex- Minister of Justice, must 
go into the same category ; he too is B,protege 
of Riaz, and it was thought he too might 
leave the Ministry with its Premier, but 
of the whole party, no man but Riaz 
himself proved to have the courage of his 
opinions. 

Fakri Pasha was educated in France, has, 
pei'haps, more the appearance of a French- 
man than of a Turk, and was formerly a 
member of the Parquet at the International 
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Court of Appeal. WTien B,iaz formed bis 
Ministry he knew that there was only one 
man in all Egypt fit to be Minister of Justice 
— Nubar ; but Eiaz, though he owed much 
to Xubar, dreaded him. He possibly felt 
instinctively that he was a bigger man than 
himself (though that is a large admission to 
suppose Riaz capable of making). At all 
events, he was unwilling to allow even a first- 
class planet to shine in that system of which 
he considered himself the sole dispenser of 
hght. Moreover, the Khedive himself cared 
little for Nubar ; and Major Baring at least 
was not impressed by him, so the choice lay 
between Fakri Bey and Kadri Pasha. A 
feeling that it was well to introduce some 
young blood into the Cabinet, and to show 
that there was a rising young Egyptian party, 
turned the scales in his favour, and Fakri 
Bey became Fakri Pasha. 

It was perhaps the worst choice that could 
have been made. Very shortly afterwards, 
the young Minister was driving in the public ■ 
promenade at Shubra, when one of his 
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CQuntrymen, who thought that he had re- 
ceived at his hands the greatest injury that 
a man could suffer, pulled him out of his 
carriage and publicly horsewhipped him. 
Fakri, with his Parisian education, should 
have understood what this meant, but beyond 
using his influence to get his assailant dis- 
missed from his post, took no further notice 
of the incident. There are some people who 
have never been cordial with the Pasha since, 
and many more who have felt that the inci- 
dent was one which should have caused 
Cherif to hesitate before again offering him 
the portfolio of Minister of Justice. But 
alas ! there is not a high-toned morality in 
Cairo, and for such justice as there is in 
Egypt, he was perhaps a fitting representative. 
He is a taciturn man, with a not unhandsome 
but forbidding face and carriage. As you 
see him patrolling round the walls of a room 
with a contemptuous upturned lip, which 
alone, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, has given him a reputation for intel- 
ligence, your thoughts instinctively turn to 
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the man wlio held the whip, although you 
cannot exactly say why. That any nfian 
once seeing him could trust in his political 
honesty seems impossible. So far as he has 
sympathies with any one but himself, they 
are French — of the English and their notions 
he hardly attempts to conceal his contempt, 
and if you speak to him of justice to the 
fellaheen, you feel as if you were pleading 
emancipation to a Southern planter. 

It is with a feeling of relief one turns to his 
former competitor, Kadri Pasha, ex-Minister 
of Education ; perhaps on the whole the mem- 
ber of the late Cabinet who most combined 
intelligence with honesty. When I speak 
thus, however, it must not be supposed that 
I take a very high standard of either. The 
stout, round, little man in question is almost 
ludicrous in appearance, and perhaps his 
chief title to fame is a *very bad French and 
Arabic vocabulary. But he was at least a man 
of fewer prejudices than most of his col- 
leagues ; for having been for some years a 
member of the International Court of Appeal, 
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and being both simple and goodnatured, he 
had learnt to respect his European colleagues, 
possibly even to recognize what a power for 
good European influence might become in 
the land. Honest and unpretending, he did 
not intrigue, and accepting the Dufferin 
reforms as likely to be right, because the work 
of an honest man, his vote was given, loyally, 
if with no great depth of conviction, in their 
favour ; for the rest, he takes a fatherly if not 
intelligent interest in the education of children, 
visits the schools, and impresses upon them 
the necessity of '^ studying the verbs," which 
he apparently considers the main difficulty 
in life. 

If, in writing these sketches of the different 
members of this Cabinet, I had placed them 
in an order according to their intelligence, I 
should probably have begun with Omar 
Pasha Loutfi, Minister of War. Where I 
should have placed him if I had arranged 
them according to their character, I cannot 
say. Omar Loutfi was a selection of Ismail, 
and, except for special . purposes, he seldom 
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chose a fool. The late Minister of War he 
employed as a tried and trusted servant. 
He made him Inspector of Upper Egypt, 
and it was as a witness before the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry that he first came promi- 
nently before the European pubhc. While 
Cherif refused to appear, and the rest who 
dared not refuse either perjured away their 
souls or skilfully evaded questions, this man 
alone (with Schaim Pasha, since dead) boldly 
faced the Commission, owned unblushingly to 
every atrocity, and boldly defended his every 
act. The impression that he left it is diflficult 
to express more vividly or explicitly than in 
the words of one of the members, " What a 
fine ruffian." I think I shall show that the 
verdict was somewhat too severe, though to 
a great extent justified. All he had done 
was, he said, by '* superior order ; " that 
*' superior order" was the Khedive's,, and 
who dare question that ? " But," was it 
suggested, "if a superior order commanded 
you to squander public funds for the 
Khedive's personal use, would you defend 
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it ? " " Certainly, if I have my master's 
order/* " Were the fellaheen ever unjustly 
overtaxed ? *' " How could they be/' was 
the answer; "all they had belonged to the 
Khedive/* " But if it was against the law ? ^^ 
** The law ! what other law is there but the 
Khedive*s superior orders ? '* Omar Loutfi 
was, in fact, the unquestioning zealous tool of 
his master ; there was no point at which he 
would hesitate in obedience to orders. And 
with all this absence of principle, with all the 
enormous power it gave him over others, 
with all the licence for which his devotion 
to his master would have formed a ready 
excuse, I believe few men made less per- 
sonal profit. I would not for a moment say 
that he was spotlessly honest according to 
English ideas, but I do say he has a right 
to exclaim with Clive, " I am astonished at 
my own moderation." Such a tool in better 
hands than Ismail's would have been invalu- 
able ; as it was, he was too much tainted to 
be employed in the early days of Tewfik's 
reign. The time came, however, when a 
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strong man was wanted to keep order in 
Alexandria, and lie was made governor of 
that always turbulent town. He accepted 
the position with reluctance, and soon find- 
ing that he had no power to hold his own, 
no single soldier or policeman whom he 
could trust to act without Arabi's orders, he 
three times gave in his resignation in disgust. 
The Khedive, however, refused to receive it, 
and all the embarrassed governor could do 
was to beg his Sovereign not to transmit 
him orders which he was powerless to obey. 
Then came the fatal massacre of 11th June; 
He showed personal courage, pushed into 
the mob, and summoned the soldiers; but 
they refused to follow him without orders 
from Cairo, and he was powerless. If by 
sheer force of will he succeeded in inducing 
some of the police to act against the rioters, 
no sooner had he left them to similarly ex- 
hort others, than the first relieved of his 
presence turned their arms on the Euro- 
peans, and it was not till Arabi sent orders 
from Cairo that the troops entered and re- 
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stored peace. The utterly ridiculous charge 
that he caused the riot may be disposed of 
by one fact — he had not sufl&cient power to 
cause any order whatever to be obeyed. 

Immediatelv after the fall of Arabi. he 
was made Minister of War, and the first 
decree which he had to enforce was the dis- 
bandment of the entire army. On the ar- 
rival of Sir Evelyn Wood he found himself 
in the presence of a man with a stronger 
will than his own. Omar is well intetitioned, 
and too capable to sulk. He tried a round 
or two, then recognized his master, and 
afterwards acted on the whole loyally with 
him. 

I do not mean to infer, of course, that 
he is yet an ardent believer in Wood's main 
theory of rule, that of equal justice. It is 
too great a reversal of every idea in which 
he has been born and lived to be at once 
accepted ; but the nature of the man is such 
that he is half amused, half interested in 
watching the result of so novel and singular 
an experiment. Moreover, like all strong 
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hard-working men, he liked to see some one 
who really worked, and who really meant to 
succeed, and this he recognized not only in 
"Wood, but in every one of his oflBcers. 
While he watched these young men slaving 
from daybreak to sunset, frankly owning every 
diflSculty and doggedly overcoming them, he 
could hardly avoid comparing them with the 
native tools he had had to employ, and there 
came over him a real, unfeigned admiration, 
and possibly a sort of half conviction that 
after all they might be right. Perhaps the 
greatest success we have yet achieved in 
Egypt is owing to the conscientious work of 
a handful of young oflBcers, on the impres- 
sionable mind of the most thorough-going 
Egyptians of the old school. 

In appearance Omar Loutfi is striking ; he 
is a big, heavy-looking man, with small, 
black, intelligent eyes, closely placed to- 
gether on either side of a prominent nose, 
which seems to start too high up the face. 
He speaks only Arabic and Turkish, and but 
for his ignorance of European languages, 
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would have taken a far higher position 
among his countrymen. 

There only remains Zeky Pasha, ex-Minister 
of the Wakfs, or religious bodies ; a stumpy 
little man, with an almost hairless, round 
face, and distinguished among Egyptians for 
two very rare qualities ; the one is celibacy, 
for he is the only Turk I ever heard of over 
twenty (and he must be nearer fifty) who is 
a bachelor; the other is a great capacity 
for sticking to his work. Whether it was 
very intelligent work I rather doubt, for in 
Ismail's days he did some foolish things as 
head of the railways ; but whatever the re- 
sult, he was working for it all day long — ^the 
first to arrive at his divan in the morning, 
the last to leave it at night. He was for 
some time Master of Ceremonies at the 
palace, and it was curious to watch the 
plodding, fussy way in which he set to work 
at these very nominal duties. A correspon- 
dent has told me that he once moved heaven 
and earth to get permission from Zeky to 
attend a certain Court ceremony. Zeky was 
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indefatigable in listening and in taking care- 
ful notes of all arguments, but perfectly obdu- 
rate to all persuasion, and at last my friend 
had to go away satisfied with the solemn 
promise that he should receive a full account 
of the proceedings. By a chance I was 
able, by a word to the Khedive, to obtain my 
friend's admission. He attended the cere- 
mony, and no doubt burdened the telegraph 
wires with an exhaustive account of it. 
Two days later he was sent for by Zeky, 
and received from him a voluminous report, 
all written out in the neatest of hands, with 
a hint that it was an exact copy of what 
would appear in the official journal in two 
hours* time. My friend was, of course, pro- 
fuse in his thanks, but the conscientious little 
Master of Ceremonies would not accept 
them; he had promised, and had fulfilled 
his promise, and it all came in the day's 
work. 

A very few days after the bombardment 
of the 11th July, a rumour got abroad that 
Zeky, who was then the native Railway 
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Administrator, was going to despatch a 
large amount of rolling stock to Arabi. 
This would have been a serious loss to the 
Khedive's party, and the admiral took imme- 
diate steps to prevent it. Where was Zeky ? 
There could be no doubt ; it was 8 a.m., and 
by that hour he was sure to be at the rail- 
way station. A little middy in command of 
some blue-jackets was ordered to quietly 
seize the station, allowing no one to leave 
it. Inside they found poor Zeky indulging 
with the station-master in a frugal meal of 
bread and water-melon. Steam they say 
was already up, and the trains ready to 
start. The little man, after being allowed to 
finish his repast, was courteously conducted 
to the palace, where he was received by the 
Khedive. Whether he satisfied his master, or 
whether his master found means of satisfy- 
ing him, is not known, but Zeky determined 
to remain loyal, and shortly afterwards 
joined the new administration. 

So ends my sketch of the late Ministry, 
which may be summarized as consisting of 
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four men (Ch^rif , Khairi, Haidar, and Kadri), 
fairly honest, but utterly devoid of ideas, and 
of four others (Ali Moubarek, Fakri, Omar 
Loutfi, and Zeky), of greater ability, but of 
more doubtful honesty. What we effected 
with such tools is known. 
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SOME CONSULS-GENERAL. 

" He'll not swagger with a Barbary hen, if her feathers 
turn back in any show of resistance." 

Henry IV,, Part 1. 

Egyptian local History, in the time of Ismail, 
centres round the Khedive; in the time of 
Tewfik, round the first Minister ; but, to a 
cosmopolite like myself, much depends upon 
the man who leads society in Cairo; and 
because in every leader I have found such 
good friends and, as a rule, such character- 
istic representatives of different phases of 
English character, I cannot refrain from 
making the very slightest reference to all of 
them. 

The first Consul- General I knew in Egypt 
was one Sir Robert Colquhoun ; most genial 
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and warm-hearted of Scotchmen, with a word 
of friendship for every one who claimed in 
any way connection with the British flag, and 
a special pressure of the hand for the kindly 
Scot. 

An old bachelor, unused to the wiles of 
the wicked, social, and diplomatic world, 
with a sister as innocent as himself to do 
the honours of the residency, he was, if fitted 
to negotiate with Said, quite unable to cope 
with the wily Ismail. 

A Consul-General of the old school, accus- 
tomed to be heard, and if not obeyed, at least 
politely ignored, he was quite at a loss with 
Ismail, who accepted all suggestions with 
effusive warmth of expression, and then acted 
diametrically contrary to them. Gaining at 
last a knowledge of the man with whom he 
had to deal, and feeling his own inability for 
the struggle, he resigned the service and 
made room for Colonel Stanton. 

Colonel Stanton, one of the most charming 
of men, was, of all types of English officials, 
the very worst that could have been chosen 
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as Consul-General for this period (1865). 
Any other fault than that which he possessed 
might have had its inconveniences, but none 
could have been more baneful than his per- 
fect talent for laissez-faire. It was at a 
moment when Egypt's prosperity, occasioned 
by the American war, felt its first check; 
when Ismail required very careful guidance 
down Niagara. Obstinacy might have been 
dangerous ; it might have produced a crisis 
difficult at that time to pass through with 
safety ; but any risk would have been better 
than the fatal results of that long period of 
apathy. 

Cherif was Ismail's Minister; Cherif and 
Colonel Stanton were intimate friends. I 
know no higher tribute to Cherif's honesty 
than that he succeeded in gaining the friend- 
ship of Stanton. I know no greatej* slur on 
Stanton's capacity than that he allowed that 
friendship to colour — I should say to deprive 
of all colour — our English policy. 

At that time England played to Ismail 
the role she had played previously to Napo- 
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leon III. She became his political godfather 
before Europe. Not Stanton only, but Ch^rif 
himself, would have indignantly repudiated, 
had they known them, the many things done 
in their names, or at least under their shadow. 
It was no wonder if the cattive lingue of 
Alexandria insinuated charges against Eng- 
land's representative, which Englishmen re- 
pelled with scorn. Colonel Stanton was 
as honest a soldier as ever represented 
England abroad, and if such calumnies 
reached him, he had too much self-respect 
to answer them, or to seem to hear them. 
So honest was he, that he was unable to 
realize the danger. Ch^rif smoked good 
cigars, played a good game of billiards, and 
was a crack shot at a pigeon; and when 
Ch^rif gave him a pill of information, care- 
fully prepared for him by Ismail, he swal- 
lowed it whole. As for Ismail, he treated 
him, with soldier-like respect, as the sovereign 
to whom he was accredited, and Ismail spoke 
of him as '* ce ban Stanton ;" but they never 
really knew each other. Ismail was too 
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clever and Stanton too lazy for them ever 
to seek more intimate knowledge of eacli 
other. 

During one of Colonel Stanton's absences 
on leave there was, for some few months, an 
Acting Oonsnl-General who left in that short 
time a golden reputation, acquired by the 
simple expedient of attending to his work. 
In those few months English interests made 
more progress than during the long ten years 
of Stanton's reign. It is sad to think that 
the reputation so quickly acquired was to 
bear so little fruit to the man who earned it.. 
On the balcony of Shepherd's no form is 
better known than that of the prematurely 
aged man with the gentle voice and face, who 
gives us, with Oriental fancy of expression, 
in every known language, a welcome to the 
East, which he knows so well ; and yet few 
among the many who learn to love him re- 
cognize in Lionel Moore an ex- Acting Consul- 
General. 

On another occasion Colonel Stanton's 
locum tenens was the Hon. H. C. Vivian. 
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The success was by no means so complete : 
a bachelor of the clubs — he rather repre- 
sented the sporting qualities of his country- 
men than their more sober ones. He shot 
the Khedive's pigeons, rode the Khedive's 
horses, and acted as a sort of European 
master of the ceremonies at the Khedive's 
balls ; and when, upon the retirement of 
Colonel, now General Sir Edward Stanton, 
the locum tenens was named as his suc- 
cessor, old residents shook their heads, and 
thought mournfully of sleepy old Sir Robert 
Colquhoun. 

But Harry of Lancaster himself changed not 
more completely when he became Henry V. 
than did Mr. Vivian when he returned as a 
married man to assume the full responsi- 
bilities of Consul-GeneraL The times soon 
became critical, and necessitated a watchful 
eye on the part of England's representative. 
Opinions still differ very much, and I sup- 
pose always will do, on the question as to 
whether Mr. Vivian acted with judgment and 
discretion in the unfortunate conflict which 
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occurred between him and Mr. Elvers Wilson, 
the newly-appointed Minister of Finance. 
Opinions differ too as to his ability, no one 
pretending, however, that it was anything 
very extraordinary. But on one point at 
least all are agreed — to the utmost measure of 
his ability, such as it was, he laboured inde- 
fatigably to promote what he believed to be 
the interest of the country he represented 
and the country in which he lived. No 
Consul-General within my recollection gave 
more time and more attention to every sub- 
ject that came before him ; no man, I believe, 
strove more honestly to arrive at a just con- 
clusion. What amount of success attended 
his efforts is, I say, a matter of opinion. It 
may be admitted on the one hand that his 
despatches were more wordy and dramatic 
than was perhaps necessary ; that a greater 
man would have found little difficulty in 
taming Sir Eivers Wilson ; and that the un- 
fortunate quarrel, however little he might be 
to blame, did not redound to his credit as a 
diplomatist. But putting all this aside, and 
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weeding his despatches of ornate rhetorical 
flourishes, I find in them, and I think those 
who study Egypt's- subsequent history will 
find, a far clearer idea of the Egyptian situa- 
tion than he has been given credit for. How 
much of this was due to his clear-headed 
friend, Major Baring, then one of the Com- 
missioners of the Public Debt, we need not 
stay to inquire. But qualities that at least 
were his own were an English- love of fair 
play, and English sense of honour and loyalty 
to those working under him. 

Between Mr. Vivian and his successor 
there was a brief interregnum under that 
most popular of English officials^ Mr. Frank 
Lascelles. The man himself was so cordial, 
so genuine, that one lost all thought of 
the Consul-General. I believe that had lie 
involved England in war with all Europe, 
there would have been those who would 
have considered that Frank Lascelles was 
too good a fellow to have done it without 
reason ,, and therefore must be right. Whether 
reading Shakespeare, reciting a Fourth of 
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July oration, or, with twinkling eyes, drawing 
attention to the drollery of some eminently 
serious political question, he was always 
perfect and unapproachable. As it was, he 
did his official work thoroughly well without 
brag^ or bluster, quarrelled with nobody, got 
all he wanted, wrote short despatches, and, 
with all his sense of humour, was never 
wanting in dignity. He it was who saw 
Ismail Pasha fall ; and when that was acCom- 
phshed, he left Cairo mourning its darling, 
and looking with anxiety upon his successor. 
For Mr. Malet came to the Valley of the 
Nile with a reputation, he was the rising 
man, the man who never made a blunder, the 
man always correct. Cairo, still warm with 
the sun of Lascelles, was not prepared to 
receive cordially this placid, cold moon-like 
diplomat. Who was this man who insisted 
upon being ranked higher than his predeces- 
sors, and who took the rank of Minister ? 
He was unmarried, that was against him ; he 
was young, that was almost as bad; there 
were few virgin hearts to flutter ; and there 
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were many males to resent so young a leader 
of the colony. 

I remember the awe which gradually stole 
over the colony shortly after his first appear- 
ance. This grave old young man, of foot- 
man-like appearance, always dressed in the 
most correct of fashion, if not of taste ; who 
received visits in cold state ; who returned 
them with freezing courtesy ; who gave 
correct little dinners of appalling solemnity ; 
whose most outspoken expression was a 
machine-like "Ah — ah " or *'Yes — yes;" who 
baffled interviewers by such phrases as " It 
is very likely," "I really cannot say," 
"Do you think so?" and yet who seemed 
quickly to have acquired an ascendancy over 
Tewfik. 

I leave aside for the moment all the poli- 
tical questions of the time, and am merely 
recording social experiences. 

On one damp November day, I think there 
had been a thunderstorm the night previously, 
it was whispered at the club that Mr. Malet 
had made a joke. Had he been delivered of 
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a son and heir the excitement could hardly 
have been greater ; crowds called that week 
in the hope of catching a lingering echo of it, 
or at least detecting the traces of a ripple 
upon that face. Little by little it went abroad 
that there was a really human being under- 
neath that coat and behind that face; one 
began to hear him spoken of as " Malet,'* just 
as if he were an ordinary individual, and the 
change in his character — like the changes in 
his policy, by the way — was so gradual and 
imperceptible that one could hardly follow it. 
And one bright sunny morning it was 
rumoured Sir Edward (for he had got his 
K.C.B.) had written a play, the next day that 
he was going to act in it. Then there was 
wild excitement — Cairo thought it was pre- 
pared for anything ; yet the next day's news 
sent themgaspinghome — the performance was 
postponed because the stern Macchiavellian 
diplomat had broken his jaw in trying to jump 
over a chair ! Posi Ifioc^ perhaps not propter 
hoCf the funds oscillated wildly that day. 
After this no surprise was possible, and even 
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the spectacle of all the youth and beauty of 
Cairo weeping at the station on the day of 
his departure, weeping and refusing to be 
comforted because Malet was not, even this 
spectacle did not seem more extraordinary 
than one might expect. 

Remembering all this, I read his published 
despatches, and compare them with my 
own diary with a lessened feeling of astonish- 
ment. 

It is true that I find two Sir Edwards, the 
one who recommends the sending of Turkish 
troops, and the other who considers it would 
be a fatal mistake ; but then in the same 
social individual I have found nothing but 
contradictions ; how then can I expect any- 
thing else when I come to examine the 
political one ? 

Let me try and divide this Protean per- 
sonage into his numerous political forms. 

There are, I take it, about five principal 
ones : — 

First — The naked Mr. Malet, if I may use 
so disrespectful a term ; T mean Mr. Malet as 
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he arrived in Egypt with nothing but himself 
and his own traditions to lean upon. 

Second — The naked Sir Edward, that is 
the same man plus extfa experience and 
slightly increased confidence. 

Third — The Malet of the Blue Books, one 
and indivisible ; of one person, and as many 
minds as the Cabinet. 

Fourth — Sir Edward Malet a la Colvin. 

Fifth— Macchiavelli Malet according to the 
gospel of Blunt. 

The first shape is naturally the mould upon 
which all others are based, and yet hardly 
solid enough to be worthy the title of a 
mould. In fact, a poor creature wanting both 
in starch and flavour. The Mr. Malet who 
arrived in Egypt in 1879 had, to his immense 
surprise, proved hitherto a success. When he 
came to examine the causes, he discovered that 
it was solely owing to the fact that he had com- 
mitted no blunder. From this, aided by the 
intelligence of Lord Lyons, he arrived at the 
conclusion that the successful diplomatist was 
not he who made most coups^ but he who made 

Q 
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fewest mistakes. By his own unaided intelli- 
gence, he next arrived at the conclusion that 
the man who did nothing and said nothing 
would have long odds in his favour, and upon 
these lines he determined as far as possible 
to act. He first of all modestly hesitated to 
take the position, but he was soon convinced 
that it was not so difficult as he feared. 
Egypt was starting afi:esh imderayoung and 
pliable Khedive, with all the blessings of 
Constitution. He was to gain personal in- 
fluence over Tewfik, and to keep him in the 
paths of Constitutionalism. Malet considered 
that a Constitutional ruler had so little to do, 
that the less he did the better, and therefore 
the position of guide, counsellor, and friend 
could not be so difficult a one. It is true 
that when he arrived he foimd he had to do 
with a Constitutional sovereign without a 
Constitution, and a more original mind might 
have seen that the ordinary axioms would 
not apply ; but Malet was not original, and 
he determined that. Constitution or no, his 
protege should act as a Constitutional king, 
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and do nothing. For a little time all went 
well. By irreproachable courtesy, not only to 
the Khedive, but to all around him, and by 
the wisdom of silence, he soon acquired the 
reputation of a deep diplomat. On no single 
occasion, however momentous the crisis, how- 
ever hot the sun, was he ever known to 
dispense with the regulation top hat, the 
perfectly fitting surtout, the highly polished 
boots, and the delicate lavender gloves. I 
remember one eventful morning, when all the 
palace was in the wildest excitement, and the 
Consuls-General were hurriedly sent for, the 
representative of Austria rushed into the 
presence, having forgotten his hat, and 
grasping frantically a white umbrella. The 
French and German Consuls wore simple 
billycocks, and passed in too hurriedly to ac- 
knowledge the salute even of the Master of the 
Ceremonies. Malet, not a minute behind the 
others, walked in as if to an ordinary lev^e, 
and greeted with his usual impressive serenity 
every official. " Ah," said an excited official, 
" iliraloin, ce Mens. Malet ; il est si gentil I " 

Q 2 
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Nor was this impassiveness by any means a 
quality to be despised. Had it hidden any- 
thing behind it, it would have been an ex- 
cellent quality ; as it was, it looked well and 
hid a void. Sometimes, though, it was rather 
dangerously transparent; on one occasion, 
Tewfik, at his wits' end how to act, appealed 
to his friend, " What shaU I do ? " Malet 
looked unutterably wise, pondered for some 
minutes deeply, gave his whole mind to the 
question, and then answered with solemn im- 
pressiveness, " I think I should recommend 
your Highness to do nothing." 

The time came, however, when doing 
nothing was no longer practicable ; by this 
time Malet had entered his second phase — he 
had been to England, and returned Sir Edward 
Malet. The difference, of course, was not 
very great, but it was still perceptible. On 
his arrival in England he had evidently been 
treated as a success, all had gone fairly well, 
and he was warmed in the sunny smiles of 
approval. But suddenly occurred the demon- 
stration of September; it is wrong to say 
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that Sir Edward had not anticipated some 
event of this sort — he had felt it must be 
coming, but he seems to have assumed that 
it could hardly take place in his absence. 
He felt that confidence was a little shaken 
in him, and then he undertook that 
mysterious journey to Constantinople; The 
objects of that journey Blue Books appa- 
rently will never be allowed to reveal ; but 
whatever they were, they may be assumed to 
have failed. The Foreign Office tried to throw 
the blame on Malet, and he was sad — the 
policy of doing nothing had hardly proved a 
success, and he was depressed. It was at 
this time, in one of his few unguarded mo- 
ments, he let fall the expression, " I'm afraid 
I shall hardly get out of this Egyptian busi- 
ness without a spill ;*' and the remark showed 
much of the character of the man. The rider 
who is wondering whether he shall be able to 
keep his seat, is not likely to be of much 
good across country. If he did not get a 
spill, it was because he was very firmly held on. 
The Malet of the Blue Books was a very 
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unreal personage, the creation of pen and 
ink. I imagine that when he received a 
despatch from the Foreign OflGlce, his first 
study was to make out what reply they 
wished him to make; that ascertained, the 
reply was made, possibly shghtly tempered 
by his own convictions. Those who knew 
him at this time most intimately, who were 
best able to divine his hidden ideas, were 
utterly aghast when they came to read those 
he had expressed in his despatches. The 
writer himself, when he came to see them in 
print, must have felt inclined to exclaim, 
^* Lord a' mercy on me ; this is none of I." 
It is, of course, charitable to suppose that 
there were other more confidential despatches 
which were not allowed to see the hght, and 
which helped considerably to modify the 
tenor of those which had been published. 
At all events, it is only bare justice to say 
that the Malet of the Blue Books proves 
himself inferior, both in intelKgence and in 
appreciation of the situation, to the man 
himself. 
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But here we find it very difficult to draw 
the line and to mark the boundary between 
this and his next phase — ^between Sir Edward 
Malet himself and Sir Edward as the simple 
mouthpiece of Sir Auckland Colvin. It is 
impossible to understand the action of our 
representative in Cairo without taking note 
of Sir Auckland, who, moreover, may be 
very fairly classed among Acting Consuls- 
General, for if he never actually held the 
position, he practically exercised the functions 
during Sir Edward Malet's absence. 

Mr. Auckland Colvin came to Egypt as 
Director of the Cadastral Survey ; he was an 
Indian official, who had already acquired a 
considerable reputation in India for long- 
headedness. There were reasons why he 
' chose to take a position in Egypt which many 
considered not good enough for him. Major 
Baring was at that time English representa- 
tive at the Public Debt Office ; he had known 
the new chi^f of the Cadastre in India, and 
knew that in him Egypt had got hold of a 
hard-headed man, who worked out his own 
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ideas, and did not accept them ready made 
from others. When Baring became Con- 
troller-Greneral he kept Colvin near him, and 
a year later, when he left for India, he 
recommended him as his successor. 

As ControUer-General he was junior to his 
French colleague, Mons. de Blignieres, and 
he at once showed one excellent quality, 
peculiarly valuable in Egypt, that of self- 
effacement. A man of very strong opinions, 
and a firm will to enforce them, he at once 
recognized that he should best obtain the 
object he had at heart by allowing his 
colleague to take the lead. An ambitious 
man, by no means indifferent to public 
opinion, he yet determined that he would 
sacrifice notoriety, that he would even brave 
misconstruction for the sake of gaining his 
object. The result was that, while he was 
supposed to be a mere cypher in the Control, 
while his colleague was frequently spoken of. 
as ilfie Controller-General, as if Colvin did not 
exist, the real head and brains of the insti- 
tution lay in the Englishman who was so 
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seldom spoken of. The time came when he 
had to put himself forward, and I have 
already shown how, on .the day of the Septem- 
ber revolt, he showed no hesitation in taking 
responsibility. From that day Sir Auck- 
land Colvin — for he received the K.C.M.G. — 
became a different personage ; his colleague 
retired, and he became senior Controller. 
Mons. Br^dif — De Bligniferes' successor — was 
neither a strong nor an assuming man; it 
would have been impossible to have placed 
him in the Government, nor could Sir Auck- 
land any longer have kept himself in the back- 
ground. 

Cold and reserved, of harsh and forbidding 
manners, of unpromising appearance, he was 
yet generally recognized as the real ruling 
spirit, not of the Control only, but of the 
Khedive and of his Ministers. 

Until this time Malet and Colvin had been 
good friends, but nothing more. The latter, 
we may be sure, had pretty well measured his 
Consul-General ; but insight into character 
was not Malet's strong point, and he had 
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only seen in Colvin a dry, doubtless capable 
official, but one who was equally unimpressed 
by the high diplomatic tone, and unlikely 
to join in a frolic of jumping over chairs. 
But when he returned from England, he 
recognized that Colvin had achieved a 
success, while he himself had come very near 
a failure. Such men generally admire the 
quality they are themselves most deficient in, 
and the timid Consul-General could not quite 
hide his admiration for the presence of mind 
that the Controller- General had shown. 
Moreover, Colvin had clearly acquired a 
strong influence over Tewfik, and to keep 
with Tewfik he must either oppose Colvin or 
go with him. There was no doubt which 
was the simpler way, and it is fair to suppose 
that he honestly believed that Colvin's judg- 
ment was likely to be sounder than his own. 
However that may be, it is certain that from 
that time any Malet distinct from Colvin 
ceased to exist. Resuming his old role^ 
Colvin kept himself well in the background, 
but none the less directed every single 
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measure. In fact, with equal ascendancy 
over Malet, the Khedive, and Cherif, he 
practically ruled supreme, and from Septem- 
ber, 1881, to the bombardment in July, 1882, 
such power as the Khedive or England 
coijld exercise in Egypt was at his command. 
The praise or the blame of all that happened 
must fall upon his shoulders alone. He 
began by trying to conciliate Arabi, he 
invited him to dinner ; he made him Under 
Secretary of War; he thought he could 
arrange all amicably. When he found that 
he could not, that is very early in 1882, he 
felt the only other alternative was war. He 
declared war then, and no one knowing the 
man and the man he had to do with, doubted 
for a moment that war would come. He was 
of course assisted by Arabi's blunders, and it 
took him exactly six months to get the 
British Government to act. In all this he 
was, I believe, inspired by the very best 
motives; he is a hard, strong man, no 
dreamer, but a believer in practical politics. 
It is not my intention to pronounce any 
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opinion on his policy; but, seeing the 
position into which matters had been bl'ought 
by September, when, so to speak, he began 
to reign, there is much to be said in favour 
of it. That a more peaceable solution might 
have been arrived at had our Grovernment 
acted with more firmness from the beginning, 
can hardly be doubted ; but all such discus- 
sion is simply beating the wind. 

The Macchiavellian Malet described by 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt and Sir William Gregory 
is so entirely a fictitious character that it is 
not worth discussion. Hardly any other 
adjective would so well describe what Sir 
Edward Malet was not. 

The character is neither uncommon nor 
one very difficult to explain. There was a 
story that last winter went the rounds of 
Cairo which always seems to me to give some 
Id sight into his character. He was educated 
at Eton, and presided at a dinner of some 
twenty-five Etoniaos. Some one of them 
started the idea that each should write on a 
piece of paper the number of times he had 
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been birched. When they came to be opened, 
it was found that the score of the demure 
Minister exceeded that of the other twenty- 
four added together ! He was, in fact, a 
wild, troublesome boy, always getting into 
scrapes, who had been whipped into propriety. 
He lives with the recollection of that birch- 
rod before his eyes. The instincts remain, 
and in the secrecy of his chamber he is still 
capable of chair-jumping or any other ex- 
travagance, but he hides it as he would a 
favourite sin, and he has so encrusted him- 
self with a varnish of propriety and diplomacy, 
that it has all but become a part of him. 
When for a moment he forgets himself, and 
you see the man himself, you find some one 
goodnatured, genial, not unintelligent, but 
yet, out of pure boyish exuberance of spirits, 
or want of any experience except that which 
he puts on with his varnish, certain to do 
something wildly foolish. The knowledge of 
this fact, and the fear of the birch before his 
eyes, induce him rarely to put aside the 
varnish, and with it on he is a passable 
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and eminently respectable representative of 
H.M.'s Government in any Court where his 
duties are not likely to require any originality 
of thought. He is careful, painstaking, ener- 
getic, and invariably courteous. During the 
last few years, England's interests in Cairo 
have required the practised hands of a tried 
diplomatLst. Sir Edward Malet, who would 
have succeeded in ordinary times, failed to 
rise to the required level. 
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CONCLUSION. 

" We'll show what's yet behind, that's nxeet you all 

should know." 

Measure for Meamre. 

These sketches were originally written rather 
as memoranda to amuse a friend than with 
any idea that they would ever attain the 
dignity of a volume. 

I am not going to tire "the gentle reader" 
with any apology for defects inseparable from 
work done in scant moments of leisure, but 
merely to say, in justice to the friend who 
has revised them, and deems them worthy 
of publication, that any merit in their style 
is probably due to him rather than to me. 

Since some were written many months 
have passed by, bringing with them events 
of weightier importance to the pleasant land 

E 
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whicli I have visited so often as to regard it 
as a second home. 

The dummy Ministry has gone, and its 
place is taken by one still more dummy- 
like, but with this inestimable superiority, 
that it recognizes and admits its dummyhood. 

Of the principal figurehead I have already 
spoken. Ch^rif has returned to the paths of 
innocence and billiards, the happy green- 
board where correspondents cease from 
troubling, and weary howmes d^Mtat are all 
at rest ; he has put aside the blue spectacles, 
he can indulge now in the luxury of truth, 
but speaks of, as little as he cares for, the 
progress of the country or the good of its 
people. 

In his place is the genial but wily old 
Armenian, who, raising his eyes to heaven 
and discoursing on the far superior pleasure 
of potato culture, accepts oflBce with a coun- 
tenance beaming with joy at the self-sacrifice 
he is making for the benefit of his country. 
Nubar, I would remark, is, as it were, playing 
on this occasion an entirely new rdle. For 
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the first time he is giving signs of a quality 
for which I had not given him credit — the 
power of self-effacement. Seeing that he 
can only rule through England, that is, 
Sir Evelyn Baring, he has effaced himself. 
A man so astute has not consented to a 
role so foreign to his nature without much 
repugnance, nor without some other object 
higher than the mere possession of office. 
He delights in calling himself the oil that 
greases the wheels of administration, but he 
is much more like the fuel which chiefly 
enables the engine-driver to work the locomo- 
tive. As capable a man in his way as Sir 
Evelyn Baring himself, the one as subtle as 
the other is strong, it is an interesting study 
to watch the action of the two minds, and to 
determine which of the two is actually domi- 
nating the other. It reminds one of the 
amicable encounter between Coeur de Lion 
and Saladin. 

As for the rest of the Cabinet, is it worth 
while speaking of them ? Of the Finance 
Minister, who holds his portfolio because he 

E 2 
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has proved that he will hang on to anything 
that he can get ? Of the Minister of Pubhc 
Works, chosen over twenty applicants because 
he surpasses them in ignorance of his nominal 
duties? Of the Minister of the Interior, 
whose main qualification is sleepiness and 
general indiflTerence ? No I let us emulate 
Nubar rather than the English Government ; 
let us be bluff and straightforward as the 
Armenian, rather than Oriental as the 
Englishmen ; let us say with the former, 
** Government ! there is no Government here, 
the Government is in London; here I ad- 
yninister * Egypt for the Egyptians.' '* 

We have seen many other changes while 
these articles were writing, and since. The 
courtly Dufferin, chuckling, as he wrote his 
report, because, heaven be praised, the execu- 
tion of it devolved upon another, has retired; 
the Deus ex machina has gone back into 
his box amidst a blaze of rhetoric. Sir 
Edward Malet has taken up the tangled 
skein, giving a lazy pull or two at the knot, 
and, leaving confusion worse confounded, 
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retired to Brussels, " bearing his sheaves 
with him " — perfect sheaves of evergreen 
laurel and cypress. Be Mortuis . . . ergo 
nil. 

Evelyn the First reigns in his stead, and 
the " bearing-rein," as a facetious corre- 
spondent styles it, is drawn tight, so much 
so that poor Ch^rif jibbed at last. Nor was 
it to be wondered at. I met one day two 
melancholy, jaded, and harassed oflBcials 
slinking from the Residency. " Tell me, 

oh ," said the one to the other, " what 

on earth made him speak to us like that." 
" Hush^" said the other, lowering his voice 
to a whisper, in which fear was mixed 
with scepticism ; "I fear because he means 
it." 

For the first time for many long years 
there is at the British Residency in Cairo a 
firm hand and a steady grip, a voice that 
speaks to be obeyed, a rider who gives the 
English Government itself a lead, and does 
not wait for it. 

Who says the Government of Egypt is in 
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and eminently respectable representative of 
H.M.'s Government in any Court where his 
duties are not likely to require any originality 
of thought. He is careful, painstaking, ener- 
getic, and invariably courteous. During the 
last few years, England's interests in Cairo 
have required the practised hands of a tried 
diplomatist. Sir Edward Malet, who would 
have succeeded in ordinary times, failed to 
rise to the required level. 
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any idea that they would ever attain the 
dignity of a volume. 

I am not going to tire "the gentle reader" 
with any apology for defects inseparable from 
work done in scant moments of leisure, but 
merely to say, in justice to the friend who 
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is probably due to him rather than to me. 

Since some were written many months 
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which I have visited so often as to regard it 
as a second home. 

The dummy Ministry has gone, and its 
place is taken by one still more dummy- 
like, but with this inestimable superiority, 
that it recognizes and admits its dummy hood. 

Of the principal figurehead I have already 
spoken. Ch^rif has returned to the paths of 
innocence and billiards, the happy green- 
board where correspondents cease from 
troubling, and weary howmes d^Etat are aU 
at rest ; he has put aside the blue spectacles, 
he can indulge now in the luxury of truth, 
but speaks of, as little as he cares for, the 
progress of the country or the good of its 
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In his place is the genial but wily old 
Armenian, who, raising his eyes to heaven 
and discoursing on the far superior pleasure 
of potato culture, accepts oflBce with a coun- 
tenance beaming with joy at the self-sacrifice 
he is making for the benefit of his country. 
Nubar, I would remark, is, as it were, playing 
on this occasion an entirely new role. For 
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the first time he is giving signs of a quality 
for which I had not given him credit — the 
power of self-effacement. Seeing that he 
can only rule through England, that is, 
Sir Evelyn Baring, he has effaced himself. 
A man so astute has not consented to a 
role so foreign to his nature without much 
repugnance, nor without some other object 
higher than the mere possession of office. 
He delights in calling himself the oil that 
greases the wheels of administration, but he 
is much more like the fuel which chiefly 
enables the engine-driver to work the locomo- 
tive. As capable a man in his way as Sir 
Evelyn Baring himself, the one as subtle as 
the other is strong, it is an interesting study 
to watch the action of the two minds, and to 
determine which of the two is actually domi- 
nating the other. It reminds one of the 
amicable encounter between Coeur de Lion 
and Saladin. 

As for the rest of the Cabinet, is it worth 
while speaking of them ? Of the Finance 
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has proved that he will hang on to anything 
that he can get? Of the Minister of Public 
Works, chosen over twenty applicants because 
he surpasses them in ignorance of his nominal 
duties ? Of the Minister of the Interior, 
whose main qualification is sleepiness and 
general indiflTerence ? No I let us emulate 
Nubar rather than the English Government ; 
let us be bluff and straightforward as the 
Armenian, rather than Oriental as the 
Englishmen ; let us say with the former, 
*' Government ! there is no Government here, 
the Government is in London; here I ad- 
minister * Egypt for the Egyptians.' " 

We have seen many other changes while 
these articles were writing, and since. The 
courtly Dufferin, chuckling, as he wrote his 
report, because, heaven be praised, the execu- 
tion of it devolved upon another, has retired; 
the Deus ex macliina has gone back into 
his box amidst a blaze of rhetoric. Sir 
Edward Malet has taken up the tangled 
skein, giving a lazy puU or two at the knot, 
and, leaving confusion worse confounded, 
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retired to Brussels, " bearing his sheaves 
with him " — perfect sheaves of evergreen 
laurel and cypress. De Mortuis . . . ergo 
nil. 

Evelyn the First reigns in his stead, and 
the " bearing-rein," as a facetious corre- 
spondent styles it, is drawn tight, so much 
so that poor Ch^rif jibbed at last. Nor was 
it to be wondered at. I met one day two 
melancholy, jaded, and harassed officials 
slinking from the Residency. " Tell me, 

oh ," said the one to the other, " what 

on earth made him speak to us like that." 
" Hush,." said the other, lowering his voice 
to a whisper, in which fear was mixed 
with scepticism ; * ' I fear because he means 
it." 

For the first time for many long years 
there is at the British Residency in Cairo a 
firm hand and a steady grip, a voice that 
speaks to be obeyed, a rider who gives the 
English Government itself a lead, and does 
not wait for it. 

Who says the Government of Egypt is in 
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Downing Street ? It is the " Maison Baird'* 
in Cairo that rules Egypt, and in Egyptian 
matters the English Cabinet itself. 

Since Sir Evelyn Bariag came to Egypt, 
some seven years ago, as simple member of 
the Caisse, he has, by much thought, added 
several cubits to his mental stature. Had 
the opportunity been afforded of choosing 
from every rank of life, social position, pro- 
fession, or political party, no more happy 
choice could have been made than that 
major of artillery who had already laid the 
foundation of his reputation as secretary to 
Lord Northbrook in India. He had not 
been ten days in Egypt before the keenest 
intelligence in it (one Ismail Khedive of 
that ilk) said, ** There is a man capable of 
governing this country." The famous Com- 
mission of Inquiry, foundation of all good 
that has since been effected in Egypt, was 
his idea, what is best in the report was his 
work; and when it became necessary to 
appoint a Controller. General, there was no 
second name to suggest. In a month he 
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had, by well-timed action, the Ministry 
under his thumb. People talked of his col- 
league, Mons. De Blignieres, as the leading 
Controller. It suited De Blignieres, who 
withal was thoroughly loyal, to assume the 
leading part, to personify to the public the 
Control, and it suited Baring quite as well. 
So it suits the man behind the curtain in the 
thrilling drama of " Punch and Judy " to 
allow the unsophisticated infantile audience 
to look upon his dramatic personce as the 
principal actors. When the performance is 
over he emerges from the green curtain, 
shoulders the whole theatre, and goes his 
way. In fact he does the hard work, bears 
the weight when it has to be carried, and is 
invisible to the public during the perform- 
ance ; while Toby wags his tail and collects 
the halfpence; and so it was with Baring 
and De BUgniferes. 

Happy would it have been for England 
and Egypt had he never left the country ! 
The history of the last ten years would have 
been altered; the Gladstone Ministry would, 
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so far as Egypt is concerned, have j^had a 
life-tenure of oflBce, and the two countries 
would have been by four millions each the 
richer. 

However, what have I to do with politics ? 

" Is it worth a tear, is it worth an hour, 

To think of things that are well outworn 1 
Of fruitless husk and fugitive flower, 

The dream foregone, and the deed forborne 1 
Though joy be done with and grief be vain. 

Time shall not sever us wholly in twain ; 
Earth is not spoilt for a single shower. 

But the rain has ruin'd the ungrown com." 

The future Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(I like to prophecy) has been described 
in personal appearance as half Brad- 
laugh, half Lord Derby, but I am not 
good at mere facial, photography. To see 
him at a weary Cairo social gathering, one is 
irresistibly reminded of the mastiff trying to 
look like a lap-dog. I am told that the 
ladies say he is a " bearist." Do they want 
the somewhat too marked attentions of one 
of his predecessors, or the platitudes of 
another ? Men, at least, feel the unspeakable 
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relief of having to deal with something 
human, and not a mere incarnate Blue- 
Book. 

The sympathy between him and Evelyn 
the Second is not readily explicable to the 
superficial observer. 

People believe Sir Evelyn Wood to be 
rather a crotchet-monger ; " one full of 
sentiment," the only General called him. 
Those who know him better are inclined to 
term "common honesty" what Wolseley 
calls sentiment. He has, however, the 
reputation of being too theoretical, while 
the other Sir Evelyn is believed to be 
brutally practical. The fact is, both of them 
are singularly honest, straightforward men. 
When some one suggested Wood himself as 
successor to Dufferin, a sceptic answered, 
"Fm afraid he can't lie well enough for a 
diplomatist," and I have heard the same 
defect urged as Baring's cardinal vice. Both 
warm-hearted, hard workers, strict disciplin- 
arians, sincere to the core, and loathing 
humbug, the two men were bound to answer 
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key was turned upon him in the barracks, 
and there he remained. Now, except at 
stated periods of the day, the Egyptian soldier 
is as free as his brother fellah ; he is better 
fed, better housed, better clothed, and as well 
dressed. When Sir Evelyn talked of giving 
a portion of the men leave, wiseacres shook 
their heads and laughed, *' They will never 
come back." The little Sirdar was going to 
try, however. Some 2000 were given railway 
tickets to their villages, and another return 
ticket, available only for the day upon which 
they were to return : when the day arrived, 
every man answered to his name ! 

In the old system, who ever heard again of 
a poor fellah once taken as a soldier ? — the 
man was dead to his village and his friends. 
Sir Evelyn arranged a postal system, by which 
a man could communicate at a reduced charge 
as often as he wished, and even remit money 
if so disposed. " Ridiculous ! " said the wise- 
acres ; but the men do write, and do remit 
their pay. 

And, a thing incredible in Egypt, even 
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private, who seemed to fear sentence of 
death. 

" Soldiers, I am placed by his Highness 
the Khedive in command of this army. I 
intend that, except in matters of religion, it 
shall be conducted upon English principles. 
One Bnghsh principle is that no man 
shall offer or accept backsheesh." (Gasp 
of astonishment amonor the auditors at this 
simply revolutionary doctrine.) "Private 
Ibrahim, of x company, y battalion, % brigade, 
is it true that you paid an examining doctor 
nine pounds to be declared unfit ? " 

The culprit mm^mured, '* Yes." 

" Is it true that you were, notwithstand- 
ing, conscripted, and never received back 
your money ? " 

Again an aflBrmative. 

" Count over the money in that packet " 
(throwing an envelope containing nine gold 
sovereigns at his feet). 

There is much craning of necks among the 
soldiers ; Ibrahim is evidently thought to be 
in luck. The unhappy wretch himself can 
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left them and fled from contagion, these 
twenty or thirty " cursed Christians," as they 
used to be called, sat with them, nursed 
them day and night, did the most menial 
ofl&ces for them, soothed them in their agony, 
and, if of no avail, carried them themselves 
to their graves. Has all this, I ask, had no 
effect whatever ? Does human nature in 
Cairo differ so much from human nature 
elsewhere? I am not going to decide the 
military value of this force ; but it is worth 
while recording that, when they were ordered 
to do gendarmerie service, and beheved 
that they were going to the Soudan, no 
single soldier deserted ; that, when Captain 
Hallam Parr required six soldiers for Souakin, 
his whole battalion volunteered. 

But the Egyptian army has certainly made 
me run away — from my subject. 

From Sir Evelyn Wood one naturally turns 
to the man who was cruelly disappointed by 
the former's appointment. General Valentine 
Baker Pasha came to Egypt with the hope, 
I should say with the promise, of taking 
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gularly musical voice, and a manner which 
is irresistibly fascinating, it is not won- 
derful that he is one of the most popular 
EngUshmen in Egypt. 

His military abilities are considered by all 
authorities of a very high order, and in 
emergencies, no man is a harder worker ; 
but his easy good-nature and singular want 
of insight into character has led him, or 
caused him to be led, into mistakes ; and if 
he suffers from his enemies, he is a . still 
greater victim to some among his friends. 

His brother. Sir Samuel Baker, too, has 
crossed and recrossed our scene. As an 
authority in Soudan questions, he has few 
equals and superiors; none but Chinese 
Gordon. 

To sketch Chinese Gordon is an impos- 
sibility ; he is himself a sketch — the shadowy 
outline of an ideal conception. As a Turner 
requires distance to enable you to perceive its 
perfect beauty, to realize the soul of thought 
in what appears, at a near view, but a blurred 
mass of gorgeous colouring, so we must wait 
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till time has placed a distance between us 
and him to enable us to see the poetic 
beauty and consistency of his character. 

Before these lines have long appeared in 
print he will have failed or succeeded in the 
most arduous and most noble work he has 
yet undertaken. 

Even while I write these lines, the man 
who left me only a few days ago with ab- 
solute confidence, with thorough faith, in the 
right hand of God wherein he lies, may have 
fallen, a mute sacrifice for some unknown 
end :; — 

" I go to prove my soul ! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive ! what time, what circuit first, 
I ask not ; but unless God send His hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet, or stifling snow, 
In some good time, His good time, I shall arrive. 
He guides me and the bird. In His good time 1 " 

Almost in these words of Browning he 
said " Good-bye." — But I feel that I am on 
ground unsuited to these pages. 

Some of the sketches, to which this is a 
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conclusion, have not been seen by me for 
months, and the contents of them have en- 
tirely gone from my memory. I trust that 
there is in them nothing of too personal a 
nature; nothing likely to cause one mo- 
ment's pain to any of my numerous Egyptian 
friends. 
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Handbooks. Each volume will be the work of a writer who has 
special acquaintance with the subject. Crown 8vo, 31. (id, each. 



Australia, by J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald. 

Austria, by D. Kay, F.R.G.S. 
* Canada, by W. Fraser Rae. 

Denmark and Iceland, by £. C.Ott^. 

Egypt, by S. Lane Poole, B.A, 

France, by Miss M. Roberts. 

Germany, by S. Baring-Gould, 

Greece, by L. Sergeant, B.A, 
•Holland, by R. L. Poole. 

Japan, by S. Mossman. 
•New Zezdand. 



Peru, by Clements R. Markham, 

C B 
Russia, by W. R. MorfiU, M. A. 
Spain, by Rev. Went worth Webster. 
Sweden and Norway, by F. H. 

Woods. 
•Switzerland, by W. A. P. Coolidge, 

M.A. 
•Turkey-in-Asia, by J. C. McCoan, 

M.P. 
West Indies, by C. H. Eden, 

F.R.G.S. 



•Persia, by Major-Gen. Sir F. Gold< 
smid. 

• Not ready yet. 

Fortunes made in Business, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 32^. 

Franc {Maud Jeanne), The following form one Series, small 
post 8vo, in uniform doth bindings, with gilt edges: — 



Emily's Choice. $s. 

Hall's Vineyard. 4f. 

John's Wife : A Story of Life in 

South Australia. 4^. 
Marian ; or, The Light of Some 

One's Home. 5^. 
Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4J. 



Vermont Vale. 51. 

Minnie's Mission. 4^. 

Little Mercy. 4f. 

Beatrice Melton's Discipline* 4J. 

No Longer a Child. 4J. 

Golden Gifts. 4J. 

Two Sides to Every Question. 4J. 



Francis (F,) War^ Waves, and Wanderings, including a Cruise 
in the ** Lancashire Witch." 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 241. 

Frederick the Great. See " Broglie." 

French. See " Julien.'* 

Froissart, See " Lanier," 



r^ENTLE Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i, small 4to, 6j. 
THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price dr. each ; or in calf extra, price loj. 6^. ; Smaller Edition, cloth 
extra, 2s, 6d., except where price is named. 

The Gentle Life, Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 

of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 

About in the World. Essays by Author of " The Gentle Life." 
Like unto Christ, A New Translation of Thomas ^ Kempis' 

'* De Imitatione Christi." 
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Familiar Words, An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book, dr. 
Essays by Montaigne. Edited and Annotated by the Author 

of "The Gentle Life." 
The Gentle Life. 2nd Series. 
The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected, By the 

Author of "The Gentle Life." 

Half Length Portraits, Short Studies of Notable Persons. 

By J. Hain Friswell. 
Essays on English Writers^ for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

Other Peoples Windows, By J. Hain Friswell. 6s. 

A Man^s Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, By Sir Philip Sidney. 
New Edition, 6s, 

George Eliot: a Critical Study of her Life, By G. W. Cooke. 

Crown 8vo, ioj. 6c/, 
German, See Beumer. 
Germany, By S. Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Gibbs {/, R,) British Honduras^ Historical and Descriptive. 
Crown 8vo, ^s, 6d, 

Gilder (W. H) Ice-Pack and Tundra, An Account of the 
Search for the ** Jeannette." 8vo, iSj. 

Schwatka's Search, Sledging in quest of the Franklin 

Records. Illustrated, Svo, 12s. 6d, 

Gilpin's Forest Scenery, Edited by F. G. Heath. Large 

post 8vo, wit^i numerous Illustrations. Uniform with " The Fern 
World," re-issued, 7j. 6d. 

Glas {John) The Lord^s Supper, Crown 8vo, $s, 

Gordon (/. E, ZT., B.A, Cantab,) Four Lectures an Electric 
Induction. Delivered at the Royal Institution, 1878-9. With 
numerous Illustrations. Cloth limp, square i6mo, 3x. 

Electric Lighting, [In preparation, 

Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, New 

Edition, revised and enlarged, with coloured, full-page, and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, ^2s, 

Gouffi, The Royal Cookery Book, By Jules Gouff^ ; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use by Alphonse GouffiE, Head 
Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours. 161 Woodcuts, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 42J. 

■ Domestic Edition^ half-boundj lox. 6d. 
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Great Artists, See " Biographies." 

Great Historic Galleries of England (The). Edited by Lord 
Ronald GowER, F.S.A., Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 
Illustrated by 24 large and carefully txtCMttd pgmtanent Photographs 
of some of the most celebrated Pictures by the Great Masters. Vol. I., 
imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3dr. Vol. II., with 36 large 
permanent photographs, 2/. 12s. 6d, 

Great Musicians. Edited by F. Hueffer. A Series of 

Biographies, crown 8vo, 3J. each : — 



Bach. 
•Beethoven, 
•Berlioz. 

English Church Com- 
posers. ByBARETT. 
•Gluck. 



Handel. 
•Haydn. 
•Marcello. 

Mendelssohn. 

Mozart. 
•Palestrina. 

* In preparation. 



PurcelL 
Rossini. 
Schubert 
•Schumann. 
Richard Wagner. 
Weber. 



Grohmann {W, A. B,) Camps in the Rockies, 8vo, 12^. dd, 

Guizofs History of France, Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 

8 vols., cloth extra, gilt, each 24r. This work is re-issued in cheaper 

binding, 8 vols., at lar. 6^. each. 

" It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
students of history." — Timesi 

— — — — ^ ■' MassofCs School Edition, The 

History of P'rance from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Revolution; abridged from the Translation by Robert Black, M.A., 
with Chronological Index, Historical and Genealogical Tables, &c. 
By Professor Gustave Masson, B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. With 24 full-page Portraits, and many other Illustrations. 
I vol., demy 8vo, 600 pp., cloth extra, \os, 6d, 

Guizofs History of England, In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 

containing 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 

24J. each ; re-issue in cheaper binding, los, 6d, each. 

"For luxury of typography, plainness of print, and beauty of illustration, these 
volumes, of which but one has as vet appeared in English, will hold their own 
against any production of an age so faxunous as our own m everything, typography 
not excepted.*' — Times, 

Guyon (Mde,) Life. By Upham, 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6f. 



JLTALL {W. W,) How to Live Long; or^ 1408 Health Maxims^ 
-^•^ Physical, Mental, and Moral. By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 2^. 2nd Edition. 

Harper^ s Christmas No,^ 1882. Elephant folio, 2s, 6d. 
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Harper^ s Monthly Magazine, Published Monthly. 160 pages, 
fully Illustrated. \s. 

Vol. I. December, 1880, to May, 1881, 
,, II. June to November, 1881. 
„ III. December, 1881, to May, 18&2. 
„ IV. June to November, 1882. 
,, V. December, 1882, to May, 1883. 
Super-royal 8vo, 8j. td. each. 

" ' Harper's Magazine ' is so thickly sown with excellent iIIustration<i that to count 
them would be a work of time ; not that it is a picture magazine, for the engravings 
illustrate the text after the manner seen in some of our choicest iditions deluxe"'^ 
St. yames*s Gazette. 

" It is so pretty, so big, and so cheap. ... An extraordinary shillingsworth-* 
x6o laree octavo pages, with over a score of articles, and more than three times as 
many mMSXx^^ons.**— ^Edinburgh Daily Review. 

" An amazing shillingsworth . . . combining choice literature of both nations.*— 
Nonconformist, 

Hatton (^Joseph) Journalistic London : with Engravings and 
Portraits of Distinguished Writers of the Day. Fcap. 4to, I2J. td, 

' Three Recruits, and the Girls they left behind them. 

Small post 8vo, 6j. 

** It hiuries us along in unflagging excitement.** — Times, 



See also " Low's Standard Novels." 



Heath {Francis George), Autumnal Leaves, New Edition, 
with Coloured Plates in Facsimile from Nature. Cro^iTi 8vo, 141. 

Bumham beeches* Illustrated, small 8vo, is. 

— — Fern Paradise. New Edition, with Plates and Photos., 

crown 8vo, ixs. 6d, 

Fern World. With Nature-printed Coloured Plates. 



New Edition, crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 

Gilpin^ s Forest Scenery. Illustrated, 8vo, 12s. 6d.; 



New Edition, 'js. 6d, 

Our Woodland Trees. With Coloured Plates and 



Engravings. Small 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Peasant Life in the West of England. Crown 8vo, 



\os. 6d. 

Sylvan Spring, With Coloured, &c, Illustrations, 



I2s. 6d, 

— - Trees and Ferns, Illustrated, crown Svo, 3J. 6d, 

— Where to Find Ferns. Crown Svo, 2s. 



Heber {Bishop Hymns. Illustrated Edition, With upwards 
of 100 beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, *ls, 6d. 
Morocco, i&r. 6d. andau. New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 31. 6d. 
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Heldmann {Bernard) Mutiny on Board the Ship " Leander'' 
Small post 8vo, gilt edges, numerous Illustrations^ 7x. dd, 

Henty (G. A.) Winning his Spurs. Numerous Illustrations 

Crown 8vo, ^s, 

Comet of Horse : A Story for Boys. Illustrated, crown 

8vo, 5j. 

Jack Archer: Tale of the Crimea, lUust., crown 8vo, 5 J. 



Herrick {Robert) Poetry. Preface by Austin Dobson. With 

numerous Illustrations by £. A. Abbey. 4to, gilt edges, 42^. 

History and Principles of Weaving by Hand and by Power. With 
several hundred Illustrations. By Alfred Barlow, Royal Svo, 
cloth extra, i/. 5^. Second Edition. 

Hitchman {Francis) Public Life of the Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. New Edition, with Portrait Crown 
Svo, y. dd. 

Hole {Rev. Canon) Nice and Her Neighbours. Small 4to, 
with numerous choice Illustrations, ids. 

Holmes {O. W.) The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
In 2 vols., i8mo, exquisitely printed, and chastely bound in limp 
cloth, gilt tops, iolt. (id. 

Hoppus {y. D.) Riverside Papers. 2 vols., 12^. 

Hovgaard (A.) See ** Nordenskiold's Voyage." Svo, 21s. 

Hugo { Victor) '' Ninety-ThreeP Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6j. 

Toilers of the Sea. Crown Svo, fancy boards, 2s. 

— — and his Times. Translated from the French of A, 
Barbou by Ellen E. Frewer. 120 Illustrations, many of them 
from designs by Victor Hugo himself. Super-royal Svo, cloth extra, 
24X. 

History of a Crime {The); Deposition of an Eye-witness. 



The Story of the Coup d'fitat. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Hundred Greatest Men {The). 8 portfolios, 21^. each, or 4 
vols., half-morocco, gilt edges, 10 guineas. 

Hutchinson {Thos.) Diaiy and Letters. Demy Svo, cloth, \6s. 

Hutchisson { W. H.) Pen and Pencil Sketches : Eighteen Years 
in Bengal. Svo, iSj. 

Hygiene and Public Health {A Treatise on). Edited by A. H. 
Buck, M.D. Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. In 2 
royal Svo vols., cloth, 42X. 

Hymnal Companion of Common Prayer. See Bickersteth. 
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JLLUSTRATED Text-Books of Art-Education. Edited by 
*• Edward J. Poynter, R. A. Each Volume contains numerous Illus- 
trations, and is strongly bound for the use of Students, price $s. The 
Volumes now ready are : — 

PAINTING. 



French and Spanisli. 
English and American. 



Olassio and Italian. By Percy 

R. Head. 
Qerman, Flemish, and Dutch. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Olafwio and Early Ohristian. 

Oothic and Benaissance. By T. Roger Smith. 

SCULPTURE. 

Antique : Esryptian and Greek. | Benaissance and lEodenu 
Italian Sculptors of the 14th and 15th Oenturies. 

ORNAMENT. 

Decoration in Colour. | Architectural Ornament. 

Irving ( Washington), Complete Library Edition of his Works 
in 27 Vols., Copyright, Unabridged, and with the Author's Latest 
Revisions, called the ** Geoffrey Crayon " Edition, handsomely printed 
in large square 8vo, on superfine laid paper. Each volume, of about 
500 pages, fully Illustrated. 1 2s, 6d, per vol. See also * * Little Britain." 

■ (** American Men of Letters.") 2s, 6d. 

m 

^AMES (C.) Curiosities of Law and Lawyers. 8vo, 7^. 6A 

Japan. See Audsley. 

Jarves {/>/.) Italian Rambles. Square i6mo, 5^. 

Johnson (O,) W. Lloyd Garrison and his Times. Crown 8vo, 
12^. 6d. 

Jones (Majoi) The Emigrant^ Friend. A Complete Guide to 
the United States. New Edition. 2s, 6d. 

Jones (Mrs. Herbert) Sandringham : Past and Present. Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo, %s, 6d, 

Julien (P.) English Students French Examiner. i6mo. 2s. 

— — First Lessons in Conversational French Grammar. 
Crown 8vo, \s. 

— — — Conversational French Reader, i6mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Petites Legons de Conversation et de Grammaire, New 



Edition, 3^. dd, ; without Phrases, 2s, 6d, 

Phrases of Daily Use, Limp cloth, 6d. 



Jung (Sir Salar) Life of, \_In the press 
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l^ EM PIS (Thomas a) Daily TexUBook. Square i6mo, 
■^ ^ 2J. 6^. ; interleaved as a Birthday Book, 3j. 6^. 

Kingston (W. If. G.) Dick Cheveley. Illustrated, i6mo, gilt 

edges, 7^. 6^. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5^. 

Freih and Salt Water Tutors : A Story, ^s. 6d, 

Heir of Kilfinnan. Uniform, 7^. 6//. ; also 5^. 

' Snow-Shoes and Canoes. Uniform, 7^. dd. ; also 55. 

Two Supercargoes. Uniform, 7^. dd. ; also 5^. 

' With Axe and Rifle. Uniform, 7^. dd. ; also 5^. 

Knight {E. F.) Albania and Montenegro. Illust. 8vo. 1 2^. 6d. 

Knight {E. J.) The Cruise of the ''Falcon:' A Voyage round 
the World in a 30-Ton Yacht. Numerous Illust 2 vols., cro^n 8vo. 

T AMBERT (^.) Angling Literature in England ; and 

•^-^ Descriptions of Fishing by the Ancients. With a Notice of some 

Books on other Piscatorial Subjects. Fcap. 8vo, vellum, top gilt, y. 6d. 

Lanier {Sidney) The Bofs Froissart^ selected from the Chroni- 
cles of England, France, and Spain. Illustrated, extra binding, gilt 
edges, crown 8vo, 'js. 6d. 

■ Bofs King Arthur. Uniform, 7^. dd. 

— — . Boy's Mabinogion ; Original Welsh Legends of King 

Arthur. Uniform, *js. 6d. 

Boy's Percy : Ballads of Love and Adventure, selected 



from the ** Reliques." Uniform, 7^. 6d. 

Lansdell {B.) Through Siberia. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30X. 3 New 

Edition, very numerous illustrations, 8vo, los. 6d. 

Larden (W.) School Course on Heat. Second Edition, Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo, 5j. 

Lathrop {G. P.) In the Distance. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

Legal Profession : Romantic Stories. *js. 6d. 

Lennard {T. B.) To Married Women and Wometi about to be 

Married, &c. td. 
Lenormant (F) Beginnings of History. Crown 8vo, I2J. 6cl. 

Leonardo da VincVs Literary Works. Edited by Dr. Jean 
Paul RichteiU:,. Containing his Writings on Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, his Philosophical Maxims, Humorous Writings, and 
Miscellaneous Notes on Personal Events, on his Contemporaries, on 
Literature, &c. ; for the first time published from Autograph Manu- 
scripts. By J. P. RiCHTER, Ph. Dr., Hon. Member of the Royal and 
Imperial Academy of Rome, &c. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, containing 
about 200 Drawings in Autot3rpe Reproductions, and numerous other 
Illustrations. Twelv«^ Guineas. 
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Ley land {R. W.) Holiday in South Africa, Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d, 

Library of Religious Poetry, A Collection of the Best Poems 
of all Ages and Tongues. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., 
and Arthur Oilman, M. A. Royal 8vo, 1036 pp., cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 21J.; re-issue in cheaper binding, lOf. dd, 

Lindsay ( W. S,) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra. Vols, i and 2, i \s, each ; vols. 3 and 4, 145. 
each. 4 vols, complete, 5cxr. 

Lillie {Lucy £.) Prudence : a Story of Esthetic London. 
Small 8vo, 5^. 

Little Britain; together with The Spectre Bridegroom^ and A 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. By Washington Irving. An entirely 
New Edition de luxe, specially suitable for Presentation. Illustrated 
by 120 very fine Engravings on Wood, by Mr. J. D. Cooper. 
Designed by Mr. Charles O. Murray. Re-issue, square crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Logan {Sir William E) Life. By Bernard J. Harrington. 

8vo, I2s.6d, 
Long {Mrs, W. H. C) Peace and War in the Transvaal. 

i2mo, 3 J. 6d, 

Low*s Standard Library of Travel and Adventure, Crown Svo, 

bound uniformly in cloth extra, price 7^. 6^., except where price is 
given. 

1. The Great Lone Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The "Wild North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I fonnd Livingrstone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. Through the Dark Oontinent. By H. M. Stanley. \2s, 6d. 

5. The Threshold of the Unknown Beerion. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, lo;. 6d,) 

6. Cruise of the Ohallenfirer. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

7. Bomaby's On Horseback thronfirh Asia Minor. lor. 6d. 

8. Schweinfurth's Heart of Africa. 2 vols., 151. 

9. Marshall's Thronfirh America. 

10. Lansdell's Thronfirh Siberia. Illustrated and unabridged, 
I Of. 6d, 

Lota's Standard Novels. Small post Svo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 

unless otherwise stated. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

A Danfirhter of Heth. By W. Black. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Kilmeny. A Novel By W. Black. 
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Loufs Standard Novels — continued. 

Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart. By W. Black. 

Sunrise. By W. Black. 

Three Feathers. By William Black. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Ohristowell, a Dartmoor Tale. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Clara Vanfirhan. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cradook Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Oripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Erema ; or, My Father's Sin. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Loma Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 

SEary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore. 

An English Squire. By Miss Coleridge. 

SCistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C C. Fraser< 
Tytler. 

A Story of the Dragronnades ; or, Asylum Christi. By the Rev. 
E. Gilliat, M.A. 

A Laodicean. By Thomas Hardy. 

Far firom the ICaddinfir Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Trumpet ICajor. By Thomas Hardy. 

Two on a Tower. By Thomas Hardy. 

Three Recruits. By Joseph Hatton. 

A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. New Edition. 

Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

History of a Crime: The Story of the Coup d'etat. Victor 
Hugo. 

Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Illustrated. 

Adela Cathcart. By George Mac Donald. 

Guild Court. By George Mac Donald. 

SEary Marston. By George Mac Donald. 

Stephen Archer. New Edition of "Gifts." By George Mac 
Donald. 

The Vicar's Daughter. By George Mac Donald. 

Weighed and Wantinsr. By George Mac Donald. 

Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

SEy Lady Oreensleeves. By Helen Mathers. 

John Holdsworth. By W. Clark Russell. 

A Sailor's Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell. 
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Wreck of the Orosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 

The Lady Maud. By W. Clark Russell. 

Little Loo. By W. Clark Russell. 

My Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Po^anuc People, Their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. B. Stowe. 

Ben Hot : a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 

Anne. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

For the Major. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 5j. 

Lou/s Handbook to the Charities of London {Annual), Edited 
and revised to date by C. Mackeson, F.S.S., Editor of ** A Guide 
to the Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. Paper, u.; cloth, 
is, 6d, 

TUfCCORMICK (i?., R.N). Voyages of Discovery in the 

•^'^ Arctic and Antarctic Seas in the "Erebus" and ** Terror," in 
Search of Sir John Franklin, &c., with Autobiographical Notice by 
R. McCoRMiCK, R.N., who was Medical Officer to each Expedition. 
With Maps and very numerous Lithographic and other Illustrations. 
2 vols., royal 8vo, 52J. dd, 

Macdonald (A.) " Our Sceptred Is/e^* and its World-wide 

Empire. Small post 8vo, cloth, 4?. 

MacDonald {G.) Orts, Small post 8vo, 6^. 

See also " Low's Standard Novels." 

Macgregor {John) ^^ Rob Roy'* on the Baltic. 3rd Edition, 
small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, y. 6d. 

■ A Thousand Miles in the ^^ Rob Roy'* Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. j cloth, gilt edges, 3J. 6d. 

Description of the " Rob Roy*' Canoe. Plans, &c., \s. 

Voyage Alone in the Yawl " Rob Roy** New Edition, 



thoroughly revised, with additions, small post 8vo, 5 j. ; boards, 2f. td. 

Macquoid (Mrs.). See Low's Standard Novels. 

Magazine. See Decoration, Etcher, Harper, Union Jack. 

Magyarland. A Narrative of Travels through the Snowy Car- 
pathians, and Great Alfold of the Magyar. By a Fellow of the Car- 
pathian Society (Diploma of 1881), and Author of " The Indian Alps." 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, with about 120 Woodcuts from the Author's 
own sketches and drawings, 38J. 

Manitoba. See Kae. 

Maria Theresa. See Broglie. 

Marked " In Haste:' A Story of To-day. Crown 8vo, 8/. 6</. 
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Markham {Admiral) A Naval Career during the Old War. 
8vo, cloth, I4r. 

Markham (C. i?.) The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 
Crown 8vo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition. Cloth extra, lar. td, 

War between Peru and Chili, 1879-188 1. Crown 

8vo, with four Maps, &c Third Edition. lOr. 6^. See also " Foreign 
Countries." 

Marshall (W, G.) Through America. New Edition, crown 

8vo, with about 100 Illustrations, 7x. 6^. 
Martin (y. W^ Float Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham 

Style. Crown 8vo, 2j. dd, 

Marvin {Charles) Russian Advance towards India, 8vo, i6j. 

Maury {Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 
Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work, with Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown Svo^ 6s. 

Men of Mark : a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 
Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life, especially for this publica- 
tion Complete in Seven Vols., handsomely bound, doth, gilt edges, 
25^. each. 

Mendelssohn Family {The), 1729 — 1847. From Letters and 
Journals. Translated from the German of Sebastian Hensel. 
3rd Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 30?. 

Mendelssohn, See also " Great Musicians." 

Mitford {Mary Russell) Our Village, Illustrated with Frontis- 
piece Steel Engraving, and 12 full-page and 157 smaller Cuts. Crown 
4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21 j.; cheaper binding, icxr. 6d. 

Mollett {/, W) Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art 
and Archaeology. Explaining Terms frequently used in Works on 
Architecture, Arms, Bronzes, Christian Art, Colour, Costume, Deco- 
ration, Devices, Emblems, Heraldry, Lace, Personal Ornaments, 
Pottery, Painting, Sculpture, &c., with their Derivations. Illustrated 
with 600 Wood Engravings. Small 4to, strongly bound in cloth, 15J. 

Morley {H.) English Literature in the Reign of Victoria. The 
2000th volume of the Tauchnitz Collection of Authors. i8mo, 
2J. dd. 

Muller {E.) Noble Words and Noble Deeds. Containing many 
Full-page Illustrations by Philippoteaux. Square imperial l6mo, 
cloth extra, 7j. 6^. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5/, 

Music. See " Great Musicians." 
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^E WBIGGIN'S Sketches and Tales. 1 8mo, 4^. 

^New Child! s Play (A). Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauti- 
fully printed in colours, 4to, cloth extra, I2J, 6d, 

New Zealand. See Bradshaw. 

Newfoundland. See Rae. 

Norbury {Henry K) Naval Brigade in South Africa. Crowii 
8vo, cloth extra, lar. 6d. 

Nordenskiold's Voyage around Asia and Europe. A Popular 
Account of the North-East Passage of the ** Vega." By Lieut. A. 
HovGAARD, of the Royal Danish Navy, and member of the ** Vega " 
Expedition. 8vo, with about 50 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 21s. 

Nordhoff {C) Calif omia^ for Healthy Pleasure, and Residence. 
New Edition, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, I2j. 6d, 

Northern Fairy Tales. Translated by H. L. Braekstad. 51. 

Nothing to Wear ; and Two Millions, By W. A. Butler. 
New Edition. Small post 8vo, in stiff coloured wrapper, i j. 

Nursery Playmates {Prince of ). 217 Coloured Pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, 6s, 



ryPRIEN {P. B) Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland. 
^^ 8vo. 



■ Irish Land Question, and English Question. New 

Edition, fcap. 8yo, 2s. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap., cloth extra. 
New Edition — the 3rd, with Illustrations, $s. 

Outlines of Ornament in all Styles. A Work of Reference for 

the Architect, Art Manufacturer, Decorative Artist, and Practical 
Painter. By W. and G. A. Audsley, Fellows of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. Only a limited number have been printed and 
the stones destroyed. Small folio, 60 plates, with introductory text, 
cloth gilt, 3 If. 6d, 

Owen {Douglas) Marine Insurance Notes and Clauses, los. 6d. 
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pALGRA VE (R. F. D.). See « Chairman's Handbook." 

Palliser {Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the Earliest Period, 
A New and Revised Edition, with additional cuts and text, upwards of 
100 Illustrations and coloured Designs. I vol., 8vo, I/. \s, 

■ Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries, 8vo, i/. i J. 

The China Collector's Pocket Companion, With up- 
wards of looo Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 5j. 

Perseus, the Gorgon Slayer. Numerous coloured Plates, square 
8vo, 5j. 

Pharmacopxia of the United States of America, 8vo, 21s. 
PJwtography {History and Handbook of). See Tissandier. 

Pinto (Major Serpa) How I Crossed Africa : from tJie Atlantic 
to the Indian Ocean, Through Unknown Countries ; Discovery of the 
Great Zambesi Affluents, &c.— Vol. I., The King's Rifle. Vol. II., 
The Coillard Family. With 24 full-page and 118 half-page and 
smaller Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and I large one. 2 vols., demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 42^. 

Pocock See Arnold (G. M.). 

Poe (E. A,) The Raven, Illustrated by Gustave Dor£. 

Imperial folio, cloth, 63J. 

Poems of the Inner Life, Chiefly from Modem Authors. 
Small 8vo, 5^. 

Polar Expeditions. See Koldewey, Markham, MacGahan, 

NARES, NORDENSKIOLD, GiLDER, McCORMICK. 

Politics and Life in Mars, 12 mo, 2s, 6d, 

PoTitell (W,) Wanderings in a Wild Country ; or. Three Years 
among the Cannibals of New Britain. Demy 8vo, Map and numerous 
Illustrations, i8f. 

Prisons, Her Majestfs, their Effects and Defects. New and 

cheaper Edition, dr. 

Poynter {Edward J., R,A,). See " Illustrated Text-books." 

Publishers* Circular {The), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, yL 
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f?AE {W. Fraser) From Newfoundland to Manitoba ; a 
•*»• Guide through Canada's Maritime, Mining, and Prairie Provinces. 
"With Maps. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Rambattd {A,) History of Russia. 2 vols., 8vo, 36J. 
Rebcr^F.) History of Ancient Art, 8vo, i8j. 
Redford{G,) Ancient Sculpture. Crown 8vo, 51. 
Reid {T. W.) Land of the Bey. Post 8vo, \os. ed. 

Rimusat {Madame de\ Memoirs ^,1802 — 1 808, By her Grand- 
son, M. Paul de Remusat, Senator. Translated by Mrs. Cashel 
HoEY and Mr. John Lillie. 4th Edition, cloth extra. 2 vols., 
8vo, 32J. 

Selection from the Letters of Madame de Remusat to her 

Husband and Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the French, by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. In i vol., demy 8vo (miiform 
with the "Memoirs of Madame de Remusat," 2 vols.), cloth extra, idr. 



Richter {Dr. Jean Paul) Italian Art in the National Gallery, 
4to. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 2/. 2s,\ half-morocco, uncut, 2/. 12s. td. 



See also Leonardo da Vinci. 



Robin Hood; Merry Adventures of. Written and illustrated 
by Howard Pyle. Imperial 8vo, cloth. [In the press, 

Robinson {Phil) In my Indian Garden, With a Preface by 
Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., &c Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 4th 
Edition, 3^. dd, 

NoaKs Ark, A Contribution to the Study of Unnatural 



History. Small post 8vo, 12^. dd. 



Sinners and Saints : a Tour across the United States of 



America, and Round them. Crown 8vo, los, 6d, 

Under the Punkah. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, sx. 



Robinson {Sergeant) Wealth and its Sources, Stray Thoughts* $s, 
Roland; the Story of. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 6s. 

Romantic Stories of the Legal Profession. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
p.6d. 

Rose {y,) Complete Practical Machinist, New Edition, i2mo, 

I2s. 6d, 
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Rose Library (The). Popular Literature of all Countries. Each 
volume, I J. ; doth, zs, 6d, Many of the Volames are Illustrated — 

liittle Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. Dble. vol., 2x. 

liittle Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to '< Little Women." 

XdtUe Women and Little Women Wedded, i vol. , cloth gilt, y. 6d, 

Little Uen. By L. M. Alcott. 2s,; cloth gilt, 3^. 6d, 

An Old-Fasliioned GirL By Louisa M. Alcott. 2r.; cloth, 
3f . 6d. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By L. M. Alcott. 2 vols., is. each. 
Stowe (Kn. H. B.) The Pearl of Orr's Island. 
■ The 2Cini8ter's Wooing. 

— We and our Neiflrhbours. 2x. ; cloth, ^x. 6(L 

My Wife and I. 2s, ; cloth gilt, 3j. 6d, 

Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. By Mrs. Dodge. 

ICy Study Windows. By J. R. Lowell. 

The Guardian AngreL By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Xy Summer in a Garden. By C. D. Warner. 

Dred. Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 2x.; doth gilt, 3^. 6^ 

Farm Ballads. By Will Carleton. 

Farm Festivals. By Will Carleton. 

Farm Iiegends. By Will Carleton. 

The Clients of Dr. Bemasrius. 2 parts, is, each. 

The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howells. 

Baby Bue. By C. M. Clay. 

The Bose in Bloom. By L. M. Alcott. 2s, ; cloth gilt, jx. 6c/. 

Eifirht Cousins. By L. M. Alcott. 2s. ; cloth gilt, 31. 6d, 

Under the Lilacs. By L. M. Alcott. zs. ; also y. 6J. 

Silver Pitchers. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Jimmy's Cruise in the "Pinafore," and other Tales. By 

Louisa M. Alcott. 2s.; cloth gilt, y, 6d, 
Jack and Jill. By Louisa M. ALCOn\ 2x. 

Hitherto. By the Author of the *' Gayworthys." 2 vols., ix.each; 
I vol., cloth gilt, 3J. 6d. 

Friends : a Duet. By £. Stuart Phelps. 

A Gentleman of Leisure. A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett. 

The Story of Helen Troy. 

Round the Yule Log: Norwegian Folk and Fairy Tales, 
Translated from the Norwegian of P. Chr. Asbjornsen. With 100 
Illustrations after drawings by Norwegian Artists, and an Introduction 
by £. W. Gosse. Impenal i6mo, doth extra, gilt edges, 'js, 6d. 
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Rousselet (Louis) Son of the Constable of France, Small post 
8vo, numerous Illustrations, 5r. 



— The Drummer Boy : a Story of the Days of Washington. 

Small post Svo, numerous Illustrations, 5^. 

Russell (IV. Clark) The Lady Maud. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
31^. td. New Edition, small post 8vo, 6x. 



- — Little Loo. 6s. 

My Watch Below; or^ Yams Spun when off Duty, 

2nd Edition, crown Svo, zs. 6d. 

- — Sailor's Language. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 

Sea Queen. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31J. 6d. 

— Wreck of the Grosvenor. 4to, sewed, 6//. 
See also Low's Standard Novels. 



Russell (W. H.^ LL.D) Hesperothen: Notes from the Western 
World. A Record of a Ramble through part of the United States, 
Canada, and the Far West, in the Spring and Summer of 1881. By 
W. H. Russell, LL.D. 2 vols., zxorim Svo, cloth, 2\5, 

The Tour of the Prince of Wales in India. By 



W. H. Russell, LL.D. Fully Illustrated by Sydney P. Hall, 
M.A. Super-royal Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 52J. 6^.; Large 
Paper Edition, %^. 



O A/NTS and their Symbols : A Companion in the Churches 
^ and Picture Galleries of Europe. With Illustrations. Royal i6mo, 
cloth extra, 3r. td. 

Scherr (Prof y.) History of English Literature. Translated 
from the German. Crown Svo, &r. 6d. 

Schuyler {Eugene). The Life of Peter the Great. By EugSne 
Schuyler, Author of "Turkestan." 2 vols., Svo. 

Schweinfurth (Georg) Heart of Africa. Three Years' Travels 
and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 
1868 to 1S71. With Illustrations and large Map. 2 vols., crown Svo, 
151. 

Scott {Leader) Renaissance of Art in Italy. 4to, 31J. 6d. 
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Sedg;wick {Major W.) Light the Dominant Force of the Universe, 
7s. 6ii. 

Senior (Nassau JV.) Conversations and journals in Egypt and 

Malta. 2 vols., 8vo, 2^, 

Shadbolt (S, If.) South African Campaign^ 1879. Compiled 
by J. P. MACKINNON (formerly 72nd Highlanders) and S. H. 
Shadbolt; and dedicated, by permission, to Field-Marshal H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge. Containing a portrait and biography of 
every officer killed in the campaign. 4to, handsomely bound in dotb 
extra, 2/. lOf. 

The Afghan Campaigns of 1878 — 1880. By Sydney 

Shadbolt, Joint Author of ''The South African Campaign of 1879." 
2 vols., royal quarto, cloth extra, 3/. 

Shakespeare. Edited by R. Grant White. 3 vols., crown 

8vo, gilt top, 3dr. ; idition de luxe, 6 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 6^1, 



See also " Flowers of Shakespeare." 



Sidney (Sir F.) Arcadia. New Edition, 6s. 

Siegfried: The Story of Crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 6s. 

Sikes ( Wirt). Rambles and Studies in Old South Wales. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, iZs. 

British Goblins^ Welsh Folk Lore. New Edition, 8vo, 



Studies of Assassination. i6mo, 3^. 6d, 



Sir Foger de Coverley. Re-imprinted from the "Spectator." 
With 125 Woodcuts, and steel Frontispiece specially designed and 
engraved for the Work. Small fcap. 4to, dr. 

Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. By the late 
George Smith. Illustrated by Photographs and Woodcuts. Demy 
8vo, 6th Edition, i8r. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis. By the late G. 

Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6th Edition, i6j. 
An entirely New Edition, completely revised and re-written by the 
Rev. Professor Sayce, Queen's College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, i8j. 

Smith (J. Moyr) Ancient Greek Female Costume. 112 full- 
page Plates and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, *is, 6d. 

Hades of Ardenne : o Visit to the Caves of Han. Crown 



8vo, Illustrated, 5^. 
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Smith (T, Rogei) Architecture^ Gothic and Renaissance, II- 
lustratedj crown 8vo, 5^. 



Classic and Early Christian. 



Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5j. 
South Kensington Museum. Vol. II., 2 \s. 

Spanish and French Artists. By Gerard Smith. (Poynter's 

Art Text-books.) 51. [In the press. 

Spry {W. J. J., RN.) The Cruise of HM,S. '' ChallengerP 

With Route Map and many Illustrations. 6th Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 
i8j. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, with some of the Illustrations, 7j. (id. 

Stack {E,) Six Months in Persia. 2 vols., crown Svo, 245. 

Stanley (If. M.) How I Found Livingstone. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 7j. 6d, ; large Paper Edition, ioj. 6d. 

■ "J/y Kalulu^^^ Prince^ King, and Slave. A Story 

from Central Africa. Crown Svo, about 430 pp. , with numerous graphic 
Illustrations after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, 'js. 6d. 

Coomassie and Magdala. A Story of Two British 



Campaigns in Africa. Demy Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, i6j. 
Through the Dark Continent. Cheaper Edition, 



crown Svo, I2j. 6</. 

Stenhouse {Mrs,) An Englishwoman in Utah. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Stoker (Pram) Under the Sunset. Crown Svo, ds. 

Story without an End. From the German of Carovd, by *^hc late 
Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite D*a^ings 
by E. V. B., printed in Colours in Fac-simile of the original Wa^' r* 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, 7j. dd. 

square 4to, with Illustrations by Harvey. 2s. 6d. 

Stowe {Mrs. Peecher) Dred. Cheap Edition, boards, 2s. Cloth, 

gilt edges, jy. 6d. 

Footsteps of the Master. With Illustrations and red 

borders. Small post Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Geography. With 60 Illustrations. Square cloth, 



4r. 6d. 

Little Foxes. Cheap Edition, u.; Library Edition 



\s. 6d. 

Petty's Pright Idea. is. 
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Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) My Wife and I; or, Harry Hendersorii 
History. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6x.* 

Minister's Wooing. 51.; Copyright Series, is. 6d.; cL, 2s.* 

Old Town Folk. 6^.; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, 3^. 6d. 

Our Folks at Poganuc. ds. 

We and our Neighbours, i vol., small post 8vo, 6i. 

Sequel to "My Wife and I."* 

Pink and White Tyranny. Small post Svo, 3X. dd. 



Cheap Edition^ is, 6d, and 2s. 

Poganuc People: their Loves and Lives. Crown Svo, 



cloth, 6/. 

— Queer Little People, is. ; cloth, 2s. 

Chimney Comer, is. ; cloth, is, 6d, 

The Pearl of Orr^s Island. Crown Svo, 5^ .• 

Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated with 15 



Chromo-li^hographs and about 200 pages of Letterpress. Demy 
4to, cloth exti'a, gilt edges, 25X. 

Sullivan {A, M,, late M,P.) Nutshell History of Ireland, 
From the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Paper boards, 6d, 



y^ACCHI {A,) Madagascar and the Malagasy Embassy. 

■^ Demy Svo, doth. 

Taine (H, A.) ''Les Origines de la France Contemporaine.^ 
Translated by John Durand. 

Vol. I. The Ancient Besrime. Demy Svo, doth, idf. 
Vol 2. The French Bevolution. Vol. i . do. 
Vol 3. Do. do. Vol. 2. do. 

Talbot {Hon. £.) A Letter on Emigration, is. 

Tauchnit^s English Editions of German Authors. Each 
volume, doth flexible, 2s, ; or sewed, \s, 6d. (Catalogues post free 
on application. ) 

Tauchnitz (B,) German and English Dictionary. Paper, is. 6d,', 
cloth, 2s, ; roan, 2s, 6d, 

* See also Rose Library. 
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Tauchnitz (B.) French and English Dictionary. Paper, u. (id. ; 
cloth, 2J.; roan, 2s. 6d. 



Italian and English Dictionary. Paper, is. 6d.; cloth, 



2s.; roan, 2s, 6d, 



Spanish and English. Paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2^. ] roan, 

2s. 6d. 

Taylor {W. M.) Paul the Missionary. Crown 8vo, *js. 6d. 

Tliausing (Prof.) Preparation of Malt and the Fabrication of 
Beer. 8vo, 45J. 

Theakston {Michael) British Angling Flies. Illustrated Cr. 
8vo, 5j. 

Thoreau. By Sanborn. (American Men of Letters.) Crown 

8vo, 25. 6d, 

Thousand Years Hence {A). By Nunsowe Greene. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Tolhausen {Alexandre) Grand Supplhnent du Dictionnaire 
Technologique. 3J. dd. 

Tolmer {Alexander) Reminiscences of an Adventurous and CfU" 

quered Career. 2 vols., 21s. 

Trials. See Browne. 

Tristram {Pev. Canon) Pathways of Palestine : A Descriptive 
Tour through the Holy Land. First Series. Illustrated by 44 Per- 
manent Photographs. 2 vols., folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31X. 6</. 
each. 

Tuckerman {Bayard) History of English Prose and Fiction. 
&f. 6d. 

Tunis. See Reid. 

Turner {Edward) Studies in Russian Literature. Crown 8vo, 
8j. 6d. 



TJNION Jack (The). Every Boy's Paper. Edited by G. A. 

^ Henty. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. 
Vol. I., 6j. Vols. II., III., IV., 7 J. 6d. each. 

Up Stream : A Journey from the Present to the Past. Pictures 
and Words by R. Amdr:£. Coloured PlatCSi 4to, 5x. 



BOOKS BYJUy^S VERNE. 

CELEBRATED TRAVELS and TRAVELLERS, s Vols., Demy 

8vo, 600 pp., upwards of 100 full-page lUastrations, 129. Qd,; 
gilt edges, 14r. eaoh : — 

/. The Exploration of the World. 
II. The Great Navigators of the Eighteenth Century. 
III. The Great Explorers of the Nineteenth Century. 

Bggr The letters appended to each book refer to the yarious Editions and Prices 

given at the foot of the page. 

a e TWENT7 THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA. 

ae HEOTOB SEBVADAO. 

a e THE FUB COUNTBY. 

afFROVL THE EABTH TO THE MOON, AND A TBIP 

BOUND IT. 

ae mOHAEL STBOGOFF, THE OOUBIEB OF THE CZAB. 

a € DICK SANDS, THE B07 CAPTAIN. 

hod FIVE WEEKS IN A BAI<LOON. 

hod ADVENTUBES OF THBEE ENGLISHMEN AND THBEB 

BUSSIANS. 

hod ABOUND THE WOBLD IN EIGHTY DAYS. 

x^\dlL FLOATING CITY. 

° "^ \ <2THE BLOCKADE BUNNEBS. 

.(DB. OX'S EXPEBIMENT. 

^llCASTEB ZACHABIUS. 

A DBAMA IN THE AIB. 

A WINTEB AMID THE ICE. 

. ^ S<^THE SUBVIVOBS OF THE « CHANOELLOB." 

^ ^ WMABTIN PAZ. 

hod THE CHILD OF THE CAVEBN. 

THE MYSTEBIOUS ISLAND, 3 Vols. :^ 

hod I. DBOPPED FBOM THE CLOUDS. 

hod II. ABANDONED. 

hod III. SEOBET OF THE ISLAND. 

, C (^ THE BEGUM'S FOBTUNE. 

'^^X THE MUTINEEBS OF THE "BOUNTY." 

hod THE TBIBULATIONS OF A CHINAMAN. 

THE STEAM HOUSE, 2 Vols. :* 

5o I. DEMON OF CAWNPOBE. 

h c II. TIGEBS AND TBAITOBS. 

THE GIANT BAFT, 2 Vols. :— 

h I, EIGHT HUNDBED LEAGUES ON THE AMAZON. 

h II. THE CBYPTOGBAM. 

h GODFBEY MOBGAN. 

THE GBEEN BAY. Clotb, gilt edges, Gs, ; plain edges, 5x. 

a Small 8vo, very nnmerons niastrations, handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt 
edges, 10*. 6(2. ; ditto, plainer binding, 6«. 
Large imperial 16mo, very nomerons niastrations, handsomely bound in oloth« 



H 



with gilt edges. 7*. 6d. 
e Ditto, plai 



iner binding, 8«. 6i. 

d Cheaper Edition, 1 Vol., paper boards, with some of the lUnstrations, 1^ ; bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, 2«. 

tf Gheapei: Edition as (<l), in 2 Vols., 1«. each ; bound in cloth, gilt edges, 1 yoL» 
8«. 6i. 

/ Same as («), except in cloth, 2 Vols., gilt edges. 2i* each. 
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1/ELAZQ,UEZ and Munllo. By C. B. Curtis. With 

'^ Original Etchings. Royal 8vo, 31J. hd. j large paper, 63J. 

Victoria {Queen) Life of By Grace Greenwood. With 

numerous Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 6j. 

Vincent {F.) Norsk, Lapp, and FiHh, By Frank Vincent, 

Jun., Author of "The Land of the White Elephant,** "Through 
and Through the Tropics," &c. 8yo, cloth, with Frontispiece and 
Map, I2s, 

Viollet'h'Duc (B,) Lectures on Architecture. Translated by 
Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. With 33 Steel Plates and 2CX) 
Wood Engravings. Super-royal 8vo, leather back, gilt top, with 
complete Index, 2 vols., 3/. 3J. 

Vivian {A, F.) Wanderings in the Western Land. 3rd Edition, 

lOr. 6d. 

Voyages, See McCormick. 

TJ/ALLACE (Z.) BenHur: A Tale of the Christ. Crown 

Waller {Rev. C. H.) The Nanus on the Gates of Pearl, 
and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, M.A. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d, 

A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 

the Greek Testament. Compiled from Briider*s Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. By the 
Rev. C. H. Waller, M. A. Part I. The Grammar. Small post 8vd, 
cloth, 2J. dd. Part II. The Vocabulary, zs, 6d. 

Adoption and the Covenant Some Thoughts on 



Confirmation. Super-royal i6mo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d, 

Silver Sockets; and other Shadows of Redemption, 



Eighteen Sermons preached in Christ Church, Hampstead. Small 
post 8vo, cloth, dr. 

Warner (C Z?.) Back-log Studies. Boards, \s. 6d, ; cloth, 2s. 
Washington Irving' s Little Britain. Square crown 8vo, 6s. 
Webster. (American Men of Letters.) iSmo, 2s. 6d. 

Weismann \A.) Studies in the Theory of Descent. One of the 

most complete of recent contributions to the Theory of Evolution. 

With a Preface by the late Charles Darwin, F.R.S., and numerous 

Coloured Plates. 2 vols., 8vo, 4CXf. 
Wlieatley (H. B) and Delamotte {P. If.) Art Work in Force- 

lain. Large 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
— — Art Work in Gold and Silver. Modern. Large 8vo, 

2s, 6d, 
White {Rhoda E.) From Infancy to Womanhood. A Book of 

Instruction for Young Mothers. Crown 8vo, cloth, lar. 6d, 
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White {R. G.) England Without and Within. New Edition, 

crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

Whittier {J. G.) The Kin^s Missive^ and later Poems, idmo, 
choice parchment cover, 31. 6^. 

The Whittier Birthday Book. Extracts from the 

Author's writings, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. Uniform 
with the "Emerson Birthday Book." Square i6mo, very choice 
binding, y. 6d, 

' Life of By R. A. Underwood. Cr. 8vo, cloth, i ox. 6//. 



Wild Flowers of Switzerland. With Coloured Plates, life-size, 

from living Plants, and Botanical Descriptions of each Example. 
Imperial 4to, 52^. dd, 

Williams {C. K) The Tariff Laws of the United States, 8vo, 

cloth, lor. 6d, 
Williams {If. W.) Diseases of the Eye. 8vo, 21s. 

Williams (M,) Some London Theatres: Past and Preesnt, 
Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

WillSf A Few Hints on Proving^ without Professional Assistance. 
By a Probate Court Official. 5th Edition, revised, with Forms 
of Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, \s. 

Winckelmann {John) History of Ancient Art. Translated by 
John Lodge, M.D. With very numerous Plates and Illustrations. 
2 vols., 8vo, 3df. 

Winks {W. E,) Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers. With eight 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d, 

Woodbury {Geo. E.) History of Wood Engraving. Illustrated, 

8vo, i8f. 
Woolsey {C. D.^ LL.D,) Introduction to the Study of Inter- 

national Law; designed as an Aid in Teaching and in Historical 

Studies. 5th Edition, demy 8vo, i8j. 

Woolson {Constance F.) See " Low's Standard Novels." 

Wright {the late Rev. Henry) The Friendship of God. With 
Biographical Preface by the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, Portrait, 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

yrPIARTE {Charles) Florence: its History. Translated by 
-* C. B. Pitman. Illustrated with 500 Engravings.- Large imperial 

4to, extra binding, gilt edges, 63J. 
History ; the Medici ; the Humanists ; letters ; arts ; the Renaissance ; 

illustrious Florentines; Etruscan art; monuments; sculpture; painting. 
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